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BOl.iVAK  IN  isi.^ 

Frorii  a  niiniatim-  imu  in  thr  birth placp  of  the  l.itierator. 

Ilf  was  a  iiiaii  forfilfslitifcl.  <>r  rallier,  llioro  worf  iiiaii.v  nifii  in  that  one 
fraiiif,  slomlfr,  sparo.  iiorMiiis.  s*‘fniinKl>  frasilf.  'I'n  colio  w  illi  nof'ls  that 
rf'piinsj  fiinllii'lini:  snliilinns  lliorf  apia-artsl  in  that  ininiiacl  liiiinan  bninllf 
as  many  iNTsmialitifs  as  llif  <livfrsiiy  of  his  i-oinnianils  rf<|iiirfi|.  Ilf  ra<li- 
at<s|  |«>wfr  wiilKMil  losiiiK  any  of  its  (‘ssotiff,  which,  like  that  of  ra<liiini, 
ilitTiistsI  its  miraculous  pro|M>rtifs  without  fxhaiistion  or  <liniinution.  For 
his  tiiission  at  once  that  of  reta’I  ami  of  conqiifror,  of  ilesiro.vfr  ami  of 
laiililer,  of  naitivf  laiwcr  atnl  of  brake,  of  lea'ler  ami  of  legislator,  of  a<ltuin- 
istrator  ami  of  jmltie  he  neeiltsl  to  Ik"  diually  a  man  of  action  ami  of  medi¬ 
tation.  of  far  vision  ami  of  immediate  impulse,  of  volcanic  ardor  and  of  trans¬ 
parent  serenity." 
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A  EULOGY  OF  BOLIVAR 
ON  THE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 
OF  HIS  BIRTH 


No.  s 


By  (io\z.\i.()  Z.\i.i)r.MBii>E 

Envoij  Kxtrnordiiiiinj  nml  Miuixtvr  Eltniiiotintinri/  of  Kcundor  to  the  I’nited  Staten 

0\  sucli  an  anniversary  as  this,  wlion  Bolivar  on"ht  to  be  eoin- 
inein«>rat(‘(l  in  stone  and  marble,  no  tribute  rendered  biin  ean  he 
brief  unless  beraldi(‘  lanjrnaire  be  used  exclusively.  A  classic  Latin 
inscription  wmdd  be  recpiired,  composed,  after  the  <;rand  manner, 
entirely  of  sui)erlatives  wbieb  by  their  accuracy  and  dis(‘rimination 
would  not  seem  fulsome  praise  but  rather  the  dicta  and  ap«»tbe<;ms  of 
history;  a  ber«»ie  epi<:ra])b  wbieb  would  add  to  the  praise  of  the  hero 
the  llavor  of  a  venerable  antitpiity,  the  only  element  lacking  in  the 
<rlory  of  the  ‘jreatest  filory  of  America:  the  patina  of  the  ajjes.  After 
one  or  two  millenia,  when  the  now  youthful  America  will  perhaps 
have  exhausted  its  cycle  of  civilization,  the  Hero  of  America,  then 
exalted  by  distance  as  an  almost  mythical  fi<;ure,  will  still  be  apparent, 
dominating  vanished  time,  it  is  barely  a  hundred  ami  (ifty  years 
since  lioHvar  was  born,  only  a  hundred  and  three  since  be  died.  Yet 
already  bis  life  is  surrounded  by  that  legendary  halo,  vajiue  in  outline 
but  none  the  less  real,  emanating  from  the  innate  virtue  of  a  soul 
wbieb  lives  through  the  centuries. 

“A  man  ean  speak  of  BoHvar,”  said  Marti,  “with  a  mountain  for 
bis  tribune,  amid  lightning  and  thunder,  or  with  a  handful  of  free 
nations  in  bis  <irasp  and  headless  Tyranny  at  bis  feet.”  .  .  . 

That  and  no  other  is  the  most  fitting  manner  consonant  with  the 
refulgent  hero.  But  not  every  one  has  been  endowed  with  the 
elocpienee  of  Marti,  that  soul  twin  to  Bolivar;  for  Marti,  although 
often  speaking  from  the  depths  of  exile  and  desjjair,  spoke  as  though 
from  the  heights. 
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BOl.iVAK  CKOSSINd  THE  ANDES. 

In  this  paintini!,  the  rentral  panel  of  a  triptych  hanttint:  in  the  Federal  Palace  of  Caracas,  the  fainoiis  Vene- 
r.iielan  artist,  Tito  Salas,  has  |K>rtraye<l  the  Lilierator  on  his  while  horse  anions  tiis  loyal  veterans,  w  ho 
followe<l  him  faithfully  throiitih  the  hardships  of  that  epic  march. 
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Fortunately,  any  word,  if  heartfelt,  makes  a  welcome  tribute  of 
respect  and  devotion;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  most  acceptable  tribute  to 
his  august  memory  is  the  silence  of  solitude  and  meditation.  It  isdeeds 
that  best  commend  the  man,  says  the  m«>ralist.  Let  us  recall  BttHvar’s 
illustrious  deeds,  and  we  shall  have  best  fulfilled  our  duty  to  him. 

* 

*  * 

He  was  the  synthesis  of  the  conflicting  and  invisible  forces  of  that 
dilemma  of  Spain  in  America,  of  America  confronting  Spain.  Bolivar, 
as  Unamuno  has  defined  and  e.xalted  him,  was  a  Spaniard  and  there¬ 
fore  free,  proud,  and  uncompierahle;  as  a  good  Spaniard  he  could  not 
continue  to  be  a  subject  of  other  Spaniards  who,  although  he  was 
their  equal,  did  not  recognize  him  as  such  and  oppressed  him.  .  .  . 
Now,  after  the  tremendous  and  inevitable  struggle,  a  greater  and 
magnanimous  Spain,  one  in  ideals,  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

He  was  a  man  foredestined.  Or  rather,  there  were  many  men  in 
that  one  frame,  slender,  spare,  nervous,  seemingly  fragile.  To  cope 
with  needs  that  required  conflicting  solutions  there  appeared  in  that 
compact  human  bundle  as  many  personalities  as  the  diversity  of  his 
commands  required.  He  radiated  power  without  losing  any  of  its 
essence,  which,  like  that  of  radium,  diffused  its  miraculous  properties 
without  exhaustion  or  diminution.  For  his  mission — at  once  that  of 
rebel  and  of  conqueror,  of  destroyer  and  of  builder,  of  motive  power 
and  of  brake,  of  leader  and  of  legislator,  of  administrator  and  of 
judge — he  needed  to  be  eipially  a  man  of  action  and  of  meditation, 
of  far  vision  and  of  immediate  impulse,  of  volcanic  ardor  and  of 
transparent  serenity. 

And  all  that  he  truly  was.  In  order  that  nothing  should  he  missing 
in  that  planetary  conjunction  of  multifarious  gifts,  there  wais  in  his  life 
the  sign  of  misfortune.  C’onsider  the  great  parabola  of  his  career: 
It  began  with  victories,  dazzling  as  celestial  portents;  it  descended 
in  the  ominous  twilight,  threatened  with  storms  which  he  could  have 
exorcised  only  if  his  prophetic  voice,  now  raised  in  a  jeremiad,  had 
found  the  slightest  echo  in  the  ingratitude  of  his  followers,  who 
were  deserting  him  as  if  to  let  solitude  increase  his  stature. 

Although  it  still  tears  at  our  hearts  to  see  him  thus  abandoned,  yet 
our  souls  are  strengthened  by  contemplating  the  manly  bitterness  of 
the  stoic  ideal  that  companioned  him  in  his  last  hour;  he  let  himself 
be  vanquished,  it  may  be  said,  only  to  prove  that  the  steel  of  his 
character,  tempered  to  withstand  such  adversity,  was  even  stronger 
than  that  of  his  sword,  still  unbroken  and,  as  always,  ready. 

The  temper  of  his  splendidly  forged  character  was  of  everlasting 
power.  The  defeated  but  unconquered  man  of  Pativilca  and  of 
Casacoima — who  rebelled  against  the  impossible,  brought  about  the 
unlikely,  and  realized  the  unachievable  because  he  would  not  relax 
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his  efforts  even  wlieii  his  extreme  powerlessness  made  them  seem 
absurd — finally  at  the  end  of  his  life  had,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater 
disaster,  to  eompromise,  to  yield  to  his  inferiors,  whom  he  was  unable 
to  coiKiiier  with  generosity,  although  he  eould  oow  them  with  his 
wrath;  yet  he  eould  not  intimidate  them  without  imperiling  C'olombia, 
by  then  destitute  of  better  men  than  those  misehiefmakei’s,  mediocre 
rather  than  bad.  lie  had  to  minimize  his  stature  in  the  face  of 
unworthy  suspicions;  he  had  to  shut  his  eyes  to  others’  unbridled 
ambitions.  For  even  the  least  disloyal,  those  who  wanted  lioHvar 
to  remain  among  them,  wanted  him  to  cease  to  he  himself,  as  if  the 
“Arbiter  of  Peace  and  War”  could  ever  have  let  himself  be  enslavetl 
by  lesser  ambitions  than  his  own;  and  those  ambitions  had  already 
been  more  than  fulfilh'd,  had  alrcauly  been  crowned,  with  no  need  for 
any  other  “crown”,  uidess  it  were  that  crown  of  thorns  without 
which  apparently  no  human  greatness  can  be  truly  consecrated. 

He  was  an  extraordinary  man  from  beginning  to  end.  See  him 
as  a  young  man,  for  he  did  know  how  to  be  truly  young.  Ardent, 
ambitious,  kindled  with  thedouble  flameof  Marsjind  of  Venus,  enjoying 
ghu-y  and  luxury  with  all  their  pomp  and  vanity,  yet  always  preserv¬ 
ing,  within  his  eagle  heart,  the  power  of  the  eagle’s  mighty  wings. 
.Neither  in  the  pleasure-  and  adventure-loving  lad  nor  in  the  Don  duan 
of  the  drawing  room  was  there  any  trace  of  vulgarity;  he  was  free  from 
e.xcess  becaiuse  he  had  that  anticipated  satiety  with  which  the  mind 
runs  ahead  of  experience,  j»nd  he  carried  with  him  as  security  his  fore¬ 
knowledge  that  he  was  summoned  for  high  emprise.  Born  and 
brought  up  in  aristocratic  ease  and  splendor,  the  young  Simon  was  not 
self-indidg(‘nt  either  in  the  placid  leisure  of  colonial  life  nor  in  the 
care-free  distractions  of  Old  VVorhl  travel.  In  the  gay  Parisian  salon 
of  his  cousin,  Fanny  de  Villais,  he  was  etching  with  the  burin  of 
“French  ideas”  the  .Vmerican  soul  of  the  Liberty  of  America. 

He  reached  Koine,  and  on  the  Aventine  underwent  a  transforma¬ 
tion,  binding  himself  by  oath  in  the  manner  of  a  Plutarchian  hero — 
yet  in  the  nascent  hero  of  America  there  was  nothing  incongruous, 
nothing  that  was  not  consonant,  in  historic  majesty,  with  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  historic  surroundings.  Heir  of  the  august  wolf,  from  the 
ashes  of  old  Rome  he  carried  to  his  native  land  the  spark  of  liberty 
to  kindle  and  spread  at  the  heart  of  the  Tropics  and  to  make  the 
tradition  of  a  distant  race  llower  on  American  soil,  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  the  classical  Homan  type. 

He  returned  to  America.  How,  then,  should  be  occupy  himself 
in  C'aracas?  Was  he,  the  young  aristocrat,  going  to  do  like  all  the 
rest  hold  forth  after  the  French  manner  in  revolutionary  clubs, 
agitate  men’s  minds  with  intellectual  Utopias,  or  tickle  their  vanity 
with  unassimilable  ideas?  No,  because  he  was  a  man  of  America; 
he  was  a  man  on  horseback.  And  he  knew  that,  for  causes  like  his, 
no  words  are  ever  as  arresting  as  the  ring  of  hoofbeats  on  the  roads. 
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And  the  good  rider  knew  that  his  men  were  those  who  followed  him, 
not  those  who  agreed  with  him  and  waited  until  he  returned.  He 
was  the  Man  of  America. 

That  was  why  he  was  so  beloved  by  his  soldiei’s  because  his  frail 
form  towered  on  horseback,  and  the  impetus  of  his  soul  seemed  one 
with  the  mettle  of  his  steed.  Thus  his  horse  stopped  at  Junin;  and 
the  hoofbeats  of  his  gallop  still  echo  in  the  silence  of  the  astounded 
Andes.  .  .  .  His  soldiers  loved  him  because  his  eyes,  glowing  with 
enthusiasm  and  intelligence  in  his  weatherbeaten  face,  softened  as 
he  saw  the  almost  canine  res|)ect  of  his  rough  hut  faithful  veterans, 
men  who  hardly  knew  why  they  were  fighting,  hut  did  know  that 
they  were  fighting  in  a  g«K)d  cause.  With  them  he  spoke  a  language 
of  Homeric  familiarity,  just  as  with  the  learned,  in  discussing 
Montesquieu  and  the  art  of  government,  his  words  were  academic 
and  erudite. 

Everywhere  he  was  the  first  and  in  every  sphere  he  had  no  second. 
His  genius  continued  to  shape  itself  by  conflict  with  reality.  He  whose 
e.xcessive  juvenile  idealism  and  into.xication  with  oratory  had  almost 
made  him  a  Jacobin,  a  disciple  of  the  new  cult  of  unrestricted  democ¬ 
racy,  nevertheless  learned  by  his  difiiculties  with  men  and  nature  to 
distinguish  between  false  and  dece|)tive  ideas  of  liberty  and  real 
liberties,  between  chimerical  rights  and  those  that  served  the  common 
weal.  He  thus  antici|)ated  Auguste  ('onite  in  positivist  maxims; 
these  offspring  of  his  genius  were  at  once  concrete  and  general,  intui¬ 
tive,  deductive,  and  constructive.  Even  today  his  views  on  the 
organization  of  a  stable  government  and  the  relative  im|)ortance 
and  balance  of  rights,  duties,  and  capacities  come  to  the  fore  after 
every  disturbance;  like  the  unvarying  voice  of  wisdom,  they  appear 
after  each  revolutionary  orgy,  monotonously  similar  each  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  aiul  are  heard  above  the  destructive  greed  of  the  demagogues, 
always  the  same,  to  be  ended  by  the  same  Brutus. 

A  realist  by  disposition,  a  romantic  hj'  inclination,  he  modified 
his  beliefs  as  experience  dictated.  The  peisuasive  lyric  orator  whose 
impassioned  harangues  incited  to  war  was  the  prudent  tutor  of  young 
nations,  who  sagely  recommended  moderation  and  adjustment  with¬ 
out  foregoing  innovations  or  ideals. 

And  he  had  the  soul  of  a  poet,  which  did  more  than  exalt  fame  and 
he  aware  of  the  moral  beauty  of  history,  which  was  sensitive  to  more 
than  the  luxuriousness  of  triumph.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  lyric 
ardor  of  his  proclamations,  we  find  on  every  page  of  his  inntimerahle 
letters,  whose  aptness  of  expression  is  due  to  Ids  vivid  mental  clarity, 
(puck  accurate  touches — numberless  transparent  facets  to  reflect  his 
qualities  as  moralist  and  man  of  sensibility;  traits  emphasized  by  a 
gift  of  style  which  seems  to  bring  him  actually  before  the  eye  and 
ear.  And  what  subtle  means  of  compulsion  did  this  compelling  man 
possess ! 


MOr.NT  CIIIMHOKAZO.  M()\AU('II  OK  THK  KCrADOKKAV  ANDKS. 

**  l.nil'lor  Ilf  titnns.  crciwn  of  the  eurth,  ini|>ret!n:tt>le  Imttleiiient  iif  the  universe,"  Itoirvnr  ('Hlle<l  this  |ie:ik  in  the  innt.'nifleent  "  lihiipstHly  ” 

inspired  hy  his  iisoent  of  the  tnoiintiiin  cm  July  .S,  IS2‘J. 
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Tlie  road  from  a  life  of  ease  to  a  life  of  heroism  he  traveled  with 
all  its  reeiirriii"  vioissitiules,  from  the  familiar  nobility  of  friendship 
or  the  rude  heartiness  of  the  hivouae  to  the  svdilimity  of  "enius. 

As  for  the  inner  man,  it  is  common  knowledj^e  that,  althoujrh 
Bolivar  lived  pouring  out  all  of  himself,  prodigal  of  everything  — 
money,  affection,  praise,  rewards  in  his  moments  of  silence,  at  the 
core  of  his  being,  he  bore,  ineradicable,  intact,  a  premature  sorrow: 
after  the  untimely  death  of  his  beloved,  there  was  to  he  seen  in  his 
eyes  the  shadow  of  grief,  the  image  of  his  bride  deatl  in  the  flower  of 
her  youth.  .  .  .  This  fragile  rose  of  his  morning  left  to  him  in  a 
wordless  lesson,  more  lasting  than  the  apotheosis,  a  realization  of  the 
brevity  of  happiness,  the  emptiness  of  a  soul  to  which  all  had  been 
given. 

So  in  the  dawn  of  life  the  young  impassioned  gallant  learned  from 
melancholy  and  fleeting  beauty  to  rise  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ruined 
Forum,  of  the  greatness  and  decay  of  empires  -  to  all  that  noble 
])hilosophy  of  his  most  far-reaching  contemplations,  which  enabled 
him  to  attain  eciuanimity  and  even  a  marble  impassivity  in  the  final 
tragedy. 

♦  *  * 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  representative  of  Ecuador  to  express  the 
tribute  with  which  the  Bulletin'  of  the  Pan  American  rnion  renews 
the  homage  so  magnificantly  rendered  to  the  memory  of  Bolivar  on 
the  recent  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  Liberator’s  death. 
Happily,  from  my  country — upon  which  Venezuela,  the  cradle  of  the 
Liberator,  conferred  in  a  solemn  oflicial  ceremony  the  not  unmerited 
title  of  Procenito  de  la  Lealtad-  come  to  mind  pictures  and  incidents 
typical  of  those  in  which  the  j)eo|)le,  with  a  sure,  instinctive  poetic 
sense,  like  to  paint  <m  a  grand  scale,  without  retouching,  their  chosen 
heroes.  S)me  brief  sketches,  although  traced  by  m*  master  hand, 
should  in  themselves  evoke  the  sense  of  history  in  action. 

Indeed,  both  during  his  rajiid  journeys  through  our  country  and 
before,  as  well  as  after  his  disillusionment  in  other  regions,  we  offered 
to  the  Liberator  the  most  filial  tribute  of  fervor  and  fidelity.  We  gave 
him  disappointments,  too,  hut  not  the  bitterness  of  ingratitude. 
There  were  some  reproaches  and  criticism  of  Quito  and  its  citizens, 
typical  of  those  that  came  from  Bolivar’s  tongue  or  pen,  crisp  with 
hasty  wrath,  only  to  be  forgotten  in  fervent  entreaty.  Bolivar’s 
penetrating  intelligence  was  aware  of  the  faults  of  each  nation,  hut 
his  generous  heart  transfigured  them  in  the  light  of  a  common  hope. 

The  glory  of  Bolivar  belongs  to  no  one  nation  in  particular,  because 
it  belongs  to  all  together.  But  each  land  contributed  something  to  it. 
Ancient  Quito  gave  him,  as  lasting  emblems  and  symbols,  a  mountain 
and  a  river,  a  poet  and  a  woman. 
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For  we  "ave  liiin  Chiinhorazo  which  lie  himself  called,  in  his 
siihlime “ladder  of  titans,  crown  of  the  earth,  imprej’jnahle 
hattlenient  of  the  univeise”—  to  mount,  so  that  the  entire  world 
should  behold  him  on  a  suitable  pedestal.  After  he  had  descended 
from  the  summit  of  (Miimhora/.o  at  the  end  of  his  unwitnessed  dialogue 
with  Eternity,  we  opened  for  him  on  the  shores  of  the  (luayas  a 
spacious  stajre  for  that  imi)ressive  drama,  that  pathetic  encounter  in 
which  the  two  arbiters  of  the  New  World  still  in  the  dark  staples  of 
evolution  weijrhed,  not  their  destructive  rivalry,  hut  their  creative 
genius,  and  deluded,  in  admirable  harmony,  upon  the  collaboration 
of  their  powers  which,  if  their  souls  had  been  less  noble,  wouhl  have 
been  antagonistic  and  fatal  to  the  common  task. 


TIIK  MKKTINd  OK  Hol.iVAH  AM)  SAN  MAKTIN  IN  lU  AYAUril,. 

A  lias-rplief  by  Isiiliiri-  Kiiiili  iiii  llu-  riiyailrnf  I  he  I’aii  Aincricaii  I  'niori.  Tlicn*sull  of  I  he  historic  intcrx  iew 
Itcluecn  these  luii  leailers  w;is  lhal  "tile  Aryeiil iiie  resittiieil  his  suiinl  atul  the  IhiIiI  ('olotiihian  look  the 
leail  " 

When  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  met  on  tin'  shores  of  the  (luayas,  it 
was  as  if  the  seething  wav(“  which  hail  risen  frtmi  the  ('arihlx'an  to 
cross  the  inaccessible  jieaks  of  the  Andes  were  enihracin*;  on  the 
shores  of  the  I’ucilic  that  otlnu'  wave  from  the  Atlantic  which,  };ath(*r- 
iii};  itself  tojfether  and  increasinj;  at  ('hacahiico  and  Maipu,  had  come 
in  a  like  foam  of  f^lory  to  meet  it  ;  and  neither  {;ivin<;  way  to  the  other 
they  united  in  one  •'reat  siirire,  which  s|)ent  itself  in  the  supreme 
victory  of  Ayacucho.  The  magnanimous  San  Martin,  never  ‘;reat(*r 
than  in  yieldin';,  pive  way  to  the  hero  of  ('olonihia;  his  e.xeniplary 
jirohity  marked  the  summit  of  two  etpial  glories,  (‘(|ual  in  moral 
grandeur  although  distinct  in  their  predestined  result.  There  “the 
Ar<rentine  resijrned  his  sword  and  the  hold  ('olonihian  took  the  lead.” 
1 1(‘  took  tilt'  lead  to  concluile  t  heir  common  task. 
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WIhmi  the  arduous  task  of  fourteen  years  of  warfare  had  been  fin¬ 
ished,  and  peace  had  f)ej;un  to  winnow  the  harvest  of  enemies  and  of 
laurels,  history,  in  eafjer  attention  at  the  feet  of  the  hero,  eonteni|)lated 
in  silence  the  still  throhhin*;  specta«de.  She  seemed  to  he  awaitiiif;  the 
momentary  ap|)earance  of  an  ode  whose  lyric  ra|)ture  should  unfold  — 
over  that  far-llun>;  ocean  of  those  destinies  in  which  were  still  lloatinj;, 
like  driftwcaxl,  vestifjes  of  an  immense  empire  and,  like  omens,  the 
vital  elements  of  a  new  world  the  <:reat  wirifrs  of  ])oetry,  the  only 
adecpiate  interpreter  of  so  vast  and  poi1ent«»us  a  mystery. 

The  clarion  e|)ic  of  Olmedo  then  announced  ^lelinitively  t(*  the  W(»rld 
the  jrlory  «»f  its  e|)onymous  hero.  In  that  suhlime  i)oem  Holivar  was 

HOI.iVAU  AND 
OI.MKDO. 

Kriiiii  It  t'liiiviis  liy  tlir  iiiilaMf 
Kciiailiirt'an  artist.  (V-sar  S. 

X'illacri's.  “The  clarion  epic 
of  Oliiiecio  then  annoiincial 
iletinitively  to  the  world  the 
tilory  of  itseiMinynioiis  hero. 

In  that  suhlime  |ioetn  lloli- 
var  was  iininorlalired  in  the 
same  manner  as  were  the 
heriM's  and  demiitiHls  of  an- 
ti'iuity.  The  •Canto  a 
Junin'  is  his  Iliad;  there  is 
no  ttreatcr  in  the  Spani-<h 
lanituatte." 


imiuortali/etl  in  the  same  manner  as  were  the  heroes  and  demijrods  of 
antitpiity.  'Phe  ('onto  o  Jonin  is  his  Iliad;  there  is  no  jrreater  in  the 
Spanish  lanjruajre. 

.\n<l  if,  to  deify  the  hertt,  the  hymn  of  apothettsis  emer<red  from  the 
heart  of  an  Kciiadorean,  to  humanize  him  there  spranj;  from  Ecua¬ 
dorean  soil  the  love  of  Manuelita  Saenz. 

“My  dear",  Bolivar  wrote  to  her,  “do  you  realize  that  your 
charminj:  letter  has  <riven  me  fireat  pleasure?  It  has  a  (piality  which 
would  make  me  adore  you  for  your  admirahle  sjjirit  alone.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  know  how  to  cut  this  knot  which  even  .Vlexander  with  his 
sword  would  only  entaiijrle  more  and  more,  since  it  is  not  a  (piestion 
of  the  swfU'd  or  of  mi<rht,  hut  of  love;  of  my  love,  in  a  word,  for 
Manolita,  the  beautiful.” 
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Kiiowiiifr  h(‘r  lover,  tlie  eiianiored  Quileila,  brave  and  eheerful, 
followed  Bolivar  by  mountain  and  valley,  by  river  and  crossroad;  and 
knowinfr  the  sifinilicanee  of  his  life  for  the  fireat  American  fatherland, 
she  watched  over  him,  humbly,  vigilantly;  she  did  not  sleep  in  order 
to  guard  him  in  the  midst  of  ambushes.  She  saved  his  life  on  that 
September  night.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  even  in  a  brief  summary  it  is  not  enough  to  recall  these 
facts,  which  seem  to  offer  themselves  only  as  the  tangible  evidence 
and  poetic  luster  of  his  glory.  It  is  impossible  to  forget  that  when  he 
was  denied  and  disowned  by  Venezuela,  his  native  country,  by  Colom¬ 
bia,  his  creation,  by  Peru,  his  prize,  by  Bolivia,  his  child,  openhearted 
Quito  offered  to  shelter  him  from  misfortune.  If  she  could  have 
served  as  refuge  for  him,  she  wo\dd  have  made  from  his  misfortune 
her  greatest  fortune.  She  felt  poor  and  unworthy  to  shelter  such  great 
defenseless  glory;  but  at  twilight,  rags  seem  brocade  when  covering 
misery  with  a  warm  heart. 

The  sad  story  is  well  known.  Disillusionment  had  so  embittered 
his  soul  that  Bolivar’s  only  desire  was  to  retire  to  Europe  and  sever 
his  ties  with  America.  “I  have  decided  never  to  return  or  serve  my 
thankless  compatriots  again”,  he  wrote,  refusing  every  offer.  But  he 
had  no  money  .  .  .  !  The  prisoner  of  his  poverty  was  this  man  who, 
according  to  his  own  words,  “wished  he  had  a  fortune  to  give  to  every 
Colombian” — after  having  given  away  his  own  wealth,  some  here 
and  some  there,  as  though  it  were  everybody’s  patrimony.  Overlord 
of  five  nations,  who  had  refused  the  million  which  Peru  had  offered 
him  in  a  grateful  mood,  he  could  not  even  count  on  the  still  unratified 
|)ension  which  the  Colombian  Congress  had  decreed  for  him.  From 
his  copper  mines  and  lands  in  Aroa,  the  remains  of  his  vast  fortune 
and  estates,  he  had  nothing  left  but  the  hope  that  his  agents  could 
arrange  a  sale  to  an  English  company,  and  some  land  titles  threatened 
by  lawyers  in  bis  own  country.  Exiled  by  Venezuela,  he  could  not 
even  return  to  his  native  land  to  defend  his  remaining  property.  He 
had  neither  the  resources  nor  the  means  to  live  in  his  America;  he  felt 
the  urgent  need  of  settling  his  accounts,  of  expatriating  himself. 
“  Where  will  you  go,  sir,  with  the  six  or  eight  thousand  pesos  you  have 
left?  Are  you  going  to  appear  in  a  foreign  country  in  such  indi¬ 
gence?”  General  Montilla  asked  him,  with  the  rude  tenderness  of  a 
loyal  soldier. 

BoHvar  was  obsessed  with  tbe  idea  of  dejiarting.  It  was  a  vain 
hope.  Ill,  prematurely  old,  admost  jirostrateil,  the  assassination  of 
the  Grand  Marshal  of  .\yacucho  overwhelmed  him.  His  grief  wrested 
from  him  a  supreme  elegy,  but  thenceforward  he  was  never  free  from 
fever. 
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From  the  painting  by  Camilo  Moncayo. 


There  in  Santa  Marta,  Bolivar,  aufjnst  and  solitary,  remeinberinfi 
alt  the  past,  seems  another  Kiiifr  I.rf'ar  without  a  faithful  Cordelia. 

What  mattered  to  him  now  the  note  of  the  Minister  Aziiero,  who 
informed  him  that  he  must  not  remain  in  Colombian  territory. 
They  were  e.xpellin"  him.  .  .  !  Indeed,  the  only  thins;  he  wanted 
was  to  get  away. 

The  long-awaited  frigate  finally  appeared.  But  his  few  faithful 
friends  dissuaded  him.  h'inatly  he  said  to  them,  “Of  my  own  free 
will  I  had  resolved  to  go  away;  hut  now  that  I  am  ejected  I  must  not 
do  so,  for  the  honor  of  Colombia,  for  the  honor  of  Venezuela.  And 
more  than  this,  1  feel  that  1  am  dying;  my  time  has  come,  God  is 
calling  me.  I  wish  to  draw  my  last  breath  in  the  arms  of  my  former 
companions,  surrounded  by  the  (’hristian  priests  of  my  own  country, 
and  with  a  crucifix  in  my  hands.  I  shall  not  go.” 

Meanwhile  the  citizens  of  Quito  who,  although  they  had  no  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  his  death,  were  aware  of  his  straitened  circumstances, 
and  were  raising  a  fund  to  help  the  Liberator  in  his  voj^age  of  libera¬ 
tion.  Since  Bolivar  had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  go  to  Quito, 
perhaps  fearing  that  he  would  still  (ind  there  traces  of  cloying  Colom- 
bianism,  the  whole  soul  of  generous  Kciiador  went  out  to  him  with 
her  humble  mite  -  not  alms  for  one  who  had  been  jirodigal  of  his 
wealth,  but  a  tribute  to  one  who  had  been  great ;  yet  it  was  not  tribute. 


THK  MONI  MKNT  TO  TIIK  I.IHKaATOK  IN  ylTTO. 

This  iiiatEUiUuiUl  uiomiitient  of  hriinze  imil  stone,  the  work  of  the  French  sciil|ilors,  Jmsines  .Sivoliiichi  anil  Kent'  I/eloiirneiir.  is  lieinit  erected  to  the 
ttlory  of  Itolivar  in  one  of  tlie  most  lieaiitlfiil  siiiiares  of  tlie  capital  of  Kciiador. 
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but  a  ^ift  from  the  lioart  as  an  inadequate  token  of  loyalty.  All  the 
anxious  people  followed  in  spirit  the  journey  of  their  emissary,  a 
former  aide-de-<*amp  of  Bolivar,  (\»1.  Teodoro  Gdinez  de  la  Torre, 
who,  bearin"  the  simple  "ift,  set  out  by  way  of  the  Choed.  Before 
he  was  half  way  to  his  destination,  as  he  himself  recalls  in  his  memoirs, 
he  learned  of  the  Liberator’s  death;  he  returned  in  consternation  to 
fxive  back,  as  a  handful  of  useless  dust,  what  he  had  carried  as  a  living 
pledge  of  constancy. 

That  handful  of  gold,  thus  stamped,  ennobled,  and  glorified  by  the 
soul  of  a  people,  we  should  have  kept  as  a  sort  of  symbol,  perhaps  as  a 
talisman. 

In  the  century  of  vicissitudes  which  began  with  the  deaths  of  Sucre 
and  Bolivar,  Ecuador,  generous  with  the  one  thing  that  was  left  to 
her,  has  kept  on  being  poor  and  faithful,  perhaps  ill-starred.  She  has 
preserved  tenaciously  and  diligently  the  gratitude  she  had  vowed  to 
the  man  whom  her  first  Constituent  Assembly  declared  the  “Father 
of  the  Country.”  One  hundred  years  later,  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  monument  which  stone,  bronze,  and  art  have  produced  in 
America  is  being  erected  in  Quito.  But  the  worship  of  his  memory 
glows  and  lives  not  in  that  sanctuary,  hut  in  another  invisible  one  of 
inqiassioned  and  selfless  study,  which  in  archives,  libraries,  and 
universities  is  reincorporating  in  the  untramelled  truth  of  fact  the 
essential  truth  of  his  soul  and  of  his  sjnrit. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  labor  of  Bolivar  is  not  yet  d<»ne,  and  until  it  is  conqileted,  we 
shall  not  have  earned  the  anticipatory  guerdon  with  which  he  crowned 
us,  with  the  admonition  to  merit  it  after  it  had  been  given  and 
a<‘(|uired.  It  is  not  his  fault  if,  des|)ite  his  wise  adnumitions,  the 
apjirenticeship  of  liberty  seems  harder  for  us  than  we  expected  in  the 
sudden  and  deceitful  intoxication  of  liberty.  Bolivar,  who,  no  matter 
h(*w  great  his  enthusiasm,  retained  his  clarity  of  thought  and  included 
in  his  brightest  vision  the  jirophetic  foreboding  of  the  dangeiv;  which 
threatened  us  and  the  evils  which  still  beset  us,  would  md  retract  his 
word  if  he  saw  us  still  staggering  in  blood,  like  drunken  slaves  who 
conceive  of  liberty  only  as  an  e.xcuse  for  revolt  or  authority  only  as 
an  excuse  for  opjiression.  He  would  not  lose  hope,  however;  he 
would  extend  our  credit  magnanimously,  for  he  would  continue  to 
read  in  our  future  the  same  signs  of  light  which  he  discerned  in  the 
shadows  of  the  colony;  and,  as  rays  from  vanished  stars  continue  to 
shine,  so  we  are  receiving  annunciatory  rays  from  a  preordained 
star— the  Destiny  of  the  centuries  which  we  shall  not  see. 
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THE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
SIMON  BOLIVAR 


By  A.  Curtis  Wilgus,  Ph.l). 

Axsorintc  ProffXKor  of  Uispnnic  Awericnn  Hintonj,  The  George  Washington 
I  niversily 

AMONCi  the  most  lasting  monuments  raised  to  the  great  Vene- 
zuelan  Liberator  are  those  products  of  thought  which  have 
appeared  in  print.  Such  a  one,  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
munificence  of  the  government  of  Venezuela,  is  the  recently  issued 
liibllograpfttf  of  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar  compiled  in  the  Columbas 
Memorial  Libranj  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Liberator  on 
July  24,  1783.  This  work  is  the  second  edition  of  a  much  briefer 
bibliography  containing  336  titles,  which  was  issued  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  June  1930,  the  year  in  which  the  world  com¬ 
memorated  the  anniversary  of  Bolivar’s  death.  The  present  edition 
diffei-s  from  the  first  in  that  it  contains  1,424  items  and  is  printed. 
It  was  carefully  compiled  by  the  staff  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library,  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion.  It  contains  a  foreword  by 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Charles  E.  Babcock,  librarian  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Library,  and  a  brief  biographical  essay  on  the  life  of  the  Liberator 
by  Enriipie  Coronado  Suarez,  assistant  editor  of  the  BoletIx  de  la 
Cnidn  Panamericana. 

Whether  or  not  one  is  a  student  of  the  period  of  the  Wars  of  Inde- 
jiendence  in  Latin  America,  one  is  always  impressed  and  thrilled  by 
the  deeds  of  the  great  military  and  political  leaders  of  that  era  in 
American  history.  Many  of  these  men  were  the  (leorge  Washingtons, 
the  Alexander  Hamiltons,  and  the  Thomas  Jeffersons  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  Many  of  them  were  without  peers  in  any  nation; 
many  had  sincere  imitators,  and  all  are  worthy  of  the  highest  credit 
that  has  been  accorded  them. 

Simon  Bolivar,  as  is  evidenced  by  this  list  of  writings,  was  one  of 
the  most  vei-satile  leaders  of  any  age.  His  short  life  of  47  years  was 
well-rounded  in  experience  and  full  of  ripe  far-sighted  wisdom. 
Known  and  written  about  by  persons  in  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  all  countries  of  Latin  America,  his  story  has  been  told  in  the  song, 
poetry,  and  prose  of  many  languages.  Among  the  great  schohu's 
who  have  Idled  numerous  pages  with  his  deeds  are  Diego  Barros 
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Arana,  Kiifino  Blanco-Foinl)ona,  .lose  Enri<|up  Kotlo,  Vicente 
Diivila,  Francisco  (larcia  (’alderon,  Felipe  Larrazahal,  Bartoloine 
Mitre,  Ricardo  Raima,  Mariano  Felii)e  Raz  Soldan,  ('arlos  Rereyra, 
.lilies  Maneini,  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  Benjamin  Vicuna 
Maekenna,  and  many  others  of  equal  prominence.  Moreover,  his 
letters,  which  for  lack  of  an  autobiography  must  be  accepted  as  a 
living  monument  to  the  hero,  have  been  admirably  edited  by  Vicente 
Leeuna,  who  in  10  volumes  has  given  to  the  world  a  picture  of  the 
Liberator  in  his  own  words. 

Not  only  have  great  men  recorded  their  ojiinions  of  Bolivar,  hut  it 
is  a  significant  fact,  clearly  manifest  in  this  jiuhlieation,  that  he  has 
attracted  the  keen  attention  of  the  common  man  to  whom  he  makes 
such  an  appeal.  Literally  hundreds  of  these  individuals  have 
e.xpressed  their  thoughts  in  innumerable  published  speeches,  articles, 
and  pamphlets.  Many  such  persons  have  felt  an  especial  appeal  or 
have  been  intimately  influenced  by  some  asjieet  of  Bolivar’s  character. 
In  consequence  his  joys,  his  sorrows,  his  loves,  his  liates,  his  dreams, 
his  aspirations,  his  steadfastness,  his  sincerity,  his  pessimisms,  his 
optimisms,  his  military  achievements,  his  political  ideals,  his  defeats, 
his  victories,  have  all  been  dealt  with  by  someone  at  some  time  in 
some  country.  Indeed,  one  has  only  to  read  through  the  titles  con¬ 
tained  in  this  hihliogra])hy  to  assure  oneself,  if  any  assurance  is 
necessary,  that  no  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  Liberator  of  Venezuela, 
(’olombia,  Ecuador,  IVru,  and  Bolivia  has  been  neglected  by  those 
who  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  worshij)  at  the  shrine  of  the 
historic  muse  in  order  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  feet  of  Simon  Bolivar. 


LIFE  ZONES 

IN  THE  ANDES  OF  VENEZUELA 


By  C'aui.os  E.  Chaudov,  ^^.S. 

Chancellor  of  the  I’nircruil!)  of  Puerto  liico 

The  (’onlilloni  of  tho  Andos,  wiiicli  constitutos  flio  pliysiojrrapliic 
l)jickl>on(‘  of  the  oontiiUMit  of  South  Aiiiorica,  has  tx'on  for  tlio  last 
two  <‘(*nttirlos  the  Mecca  of  physical  and  natural  science.  With  the 
pctssihle  excei)tion  of  the  hi^h  plateau  of  the  lliinalayas,  no  region  in 
the  irlohe  displays  such  a  succession  of  lofty  snow-capped  peaks  and 
volcanoes  and  such  a  superb  disjday  of  all  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life. 

The  visit  of  the  French  Academicians  La  C'ondamine  and  Bouirer  to 
Ecuador,  in  the  mi<ldle  of  the  eisrhteenth  century,  closely  followed  hy 
that  of  the  Spaniards  dorjre  duan  and  Antonio  Flloa,  served  to  create 
a  keen  interest  in  South  America  in  the  scientific  centers  of  Eurojje. 
The  .Spanish  physician  Jose  (Vlestino  Mutis,  a  friend  of  Linneus, 
arrived  in  \ew  (iranada  in  and  enjoyin"  the  favor  of  the 

viceroy,  Don  Antonio  ('ahallero  y  (idn<;ora,  organized  the  famous 
botanical  expedition,  which  for  .30  .veal’s  accumulated  an  enormous 
wc'alth  of  |)lant  material,  a  manuscrii)t  of  man.v  volumes,  and  0,000 
colored  paintings,-  which  the  death  of  Mutis  and  Napoleon’s  invasion 
of  S])ain  prevented  from  hein^  published. 

The  world-famed  Baron  Alexander  von  lliindxtldt,  accom])anied 
hv  the  French  botanist  Aime  Ihuipland,  led  the  most  notable  of  the 
expeditions  to  the  .New  World  durinj;  the  .vears  1700-1S04.  Their 
visit  covered  |x>rtions  of  the  territories  now  kn»»wn  as  Venezuela, 
(’uha,  ('olomhia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Mexico.  Not  onl.v  was  the 
expedition  eminently  fruitful  in  its  scientific  objectives  and  in  the 
publication  of  scores  of  volumes  on  the  natural  historv  of  the  .New 
World,  hut  it  had  <;reat  political  significance,  since  it  is  claimed  that 
1  lundxddt’s  conference  with  Simon  Bolivar,  short Iv  after  the  scientist’s 
return  to  Europe,  was  decisive  in  startitij;  the  ambitious  vouth  on 
the  <rreat  stru<r!J:le  for  freedmn  which  shortl.v  followed. 

Jean  Baptiste  Boussinj;ault,  French  chemist  sent  h.y  llumholdt,  at 
the  request  of  Bolivar,  to  establish  a  scientific  institute  in  Bojrotii; 
the  {Treat  naturalist  (’harles  Darwin,  whose  trip  to  the  Andes  of 
('bile  and  Peru  and  to  the  (ialapa{Tos  Islands  led  him  for  the  first 
time  to  conceive  the  theorv  of  evolution;  Richard  Spruce,  with  his 

>  Conlribntiiin  from  Uic  1<i<  loiiy  1>c]>urtniPMt,  I  niversily  i.f  I’lierto  Uico.  No.  .1. 

>Sec“A  Si-ientifii;  Kesurrn'iioii:  Tlir  Mnlis  lirrboriuni  at  Maclriil”.  by  KllsworUi  1’.  Killip,  in  the 
Hvli.etin  of  the  I’an  .\mcrican  rnioii,  March,  Utaa.— Ediiok. 
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oolebratod  waiulorinjrs  in  Aniaxonia  and  tlio  jdatoau  of  Quito;  Edward 
Wh\Tn|M‘r,  who  succoodod  in  climbing  for  tbo  first  time  <rreat  ('bini- 
borazo  and  all  the  bi<rb  jieaks  of  the  (Juitonian  Andes;  the  (iormans 
A.  Hettner  and  W.  Siev’ers,  who  made  important  sjeological  investiiia- 
tions,  are  but  a  few  amon^  scores  of  great  men  of  science  wbo  devoted 
m()st  of  tbeir  lives  to  the  fascinating  study  of  the  geology  and  tbe 
natural  bistory  of  tbe  (Ireat  ('ordillera. 

Among  modern  scientists,  it  lias  been  our  privilege  to  become 
closely  ac((uainted  with  two  of  tbem  |)ossessing  tbe  real  Andean 
“fever.”  These  are  Dr.  Frank  ('bapman,  of  tbe  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  and  Dr.  Alfredo  Jalm,  of  Caracas,  president 
of  tbe  Venezuelan  Society  of  Natural  History. 

In  192(),  for  tbe  first  time,  we  experienced  tbe  great  sensation 
of  tbe  Andes,  on  tbe  occasion  of  making  a  (t-tlay  expedition  on  mule- 
back  to  tbe  (Vntral  Andes,  starting  from  Medellin,  Colombia,  and 
traveling  as  far  as  tbe  bend  of  tbe  Cauca  Kiver,  near  Bolombolo 
(3).*  Again  in  H)29  we  bad  tbe  privilege  of  leading  a  scientific 
expedition  to  tbe  Cauca  Valley  and  bad  an  ojijiort unity  to  explore 
successively  tbe  three  Andean  ('ordilleras  of  Colombia,  from  tbe 
Pacific  to  tbe  interior  as  far  as  Bogota  (4,  o).  \Vc  were  greatly 
impressed  during  tbe  trip  from  (lirardot,  on  tbe  Magdalena,  to  the 
plateau  of  Bogota,  2,050  meters  *  high,  to  observe  tbe  rapid  climatic 
changes  wliicb  took  place  within  a  few  hours’  time.  Tbe  change 
was  no  less  remarkable  in  tbe  flora:  the  banana  and  tbe  coconut 
soon  gave  way  to  coffee,  and,  eventually,  to  extensive  wheat  fields 
and  all  kinds  of  fruits  of  tbe  temjierate  zone.  Tbe  change  could 
even  be  seen  in  tbe  rosy  cheeks  of  tbe  children  of  tbe  ujijier  plateau 
as  com|)ared  with  tbe  pale,  emaciated  faces  of  tbe  malaria-stricken 
children  of  tbe  Magdalena.  Yet  this  change  took  place  within  S 
boui-s’  time,  from  G  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  What  a  great  contrast  in  plant 
and  animal  life,  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  even  in  tbe  human 
s|)ecies!  Evidently,  judging  from  our  experience  on  this  eventful 
trip.  Chapman’s  and  Jabn’s  interest  in  tbe  great  Cordillera  is  aiujily 
justified;  anyone  having  a  keen  sense  of  observation  is  very  deeply 
im|)ressed  at  tbe  rapid  succession  of  life  forms. 

Let  us  consider  now,  as  a  general  background,  some  of  the  major 
libysiograjibic  characteristics  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  tbe  Andes. 
l'|)on  reaching  southern  C’olombia  tbe  Andes  are  divided  into  three 
great  ranges:  tbe  Cordillera  Occidental,  extending  between  the 
Cauca  and  tbe  Cliocd  Kivei’s,  to  tbe  Pacific  Coast,  is  the  lowest 
and  extends  all  tbe  way  across  tbe  isthmus  of  Panama  to  Central 
.Vmerica;  tbe  Cordillera  Central,  tbe  highest  and  loftiest  of  the  three, 
se|)arates  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  Kiveis,  includes  a  number  of 


>Tlie  flKiires  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  references  cile<l,  a  list  of  which  apiMv.irs  at  the  end  oi  the  pa|ier. 
*  1  meter  e<iuals  ;t.28  feet. — EnitoK. 


This  ropriMliiction  of  ti  colorp'l  sketch  tiy  J.  Hiiniirez  <le  A.,  w  ilh  llie  skyline  liy  A.  Jahn.  LTaphically  presents  tlie  extent  of  tlie  four  life  zones  tro|iical.  sniitropical.  Iein|>enile, 
anil  paramo  in  the  Venezuelan  Amies.  I’lant  and  animal  life  in  hiah  mountains  throuahiait  the  world  is  divided  altitudinally  into  more  or  less  distinct  life  zones,  for  clitTcrcnces 
in  climatic  conditions  alTect  the  character  of  flora  ami  faiitia.  In  tlie  areal  .\ndean  Cordillera  these  life  zones  are  es|K‘cially  noliciMihle.  for  there  the  climate  chanaes  rapidly  in 
the  Ilia  her  elevations  of  Iroidcal  altitudes:  on  that  account  all  life  zones  may  l>e  found  there  within  a  very  limileil  space  of  lime  and  territory.  This  is  es|H>ci:illy  true  of  Venezuela, 
where  imslern  lrans|Hirtation  facilities  put  all  the  life  zones  within  reach  in  a  few  hours'  time.  On  the  iransamleaii  road,  for  example,  from  Motatan,  in  the  ,-t|ate  of  Trujillo,  to 
the  hiah  jHiint  in  the  I’liramo  de  .Miicuchles,  in  the  Andes  of  .\KTida,  w  ilhin  the  simce  of  live  hours  one  pivsses  from  an  altitude  of  mil  meters,  with  luxuriant  tropical  veaelalion, 
to  one  of  ^,IWll  meters,  w  here  the  leni|ieralure  is  very  near  the  freezina  iHiinl. 
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snowy  peaks,  among  which  is  tlie  Xevatio  del  Tolima  (5,000  meters) 
and  its  lowest  point,  in  the  Quindio  Pass,  has  an  altitude  of  3,500 
meters;  and  the  Cordillera  Oriental,  which  is  the  most  important,  since 
it  separates  the  Magdalena  from  the  great  basins  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon.  We  find  in  this  great  mountain  range  at  an  altitude 
of  2,650  meters  the  Sahana  (plain)  of  Bogota,  an  ancient  lake  basin, 
on  which  the  capital  of  Colombia  is  situated,  amongst  wheat  fields 
and  all  kinds  of  temperate-zone  crops. 

The  Cordillera  Oriental  of  the  Colombian  Andes  also  has  snow}' 
peaks  in  CMiita  and  ('ocui,  at  altitudes  above  5,300  metei-s.  It 
extends  in  the  direction  north-northeast  and  in  the  I)e|)artment  of 
Santander  del  Xorte,  in  the  place  known  as  the  Xudo  de  Pamplona, 
it  splits  into  two  high  mountain  ranges;  one  which  extends  directly 
north,  forming  the  unexplored  Sierra  de  Perijd,  bordering  the  western 
part  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  the  other,  extending  to  the  northeast, 
which  crosses  into  Venezuela  and  extends  for  several  hundred  kilo¬ 
meters,  as  far  as  the  desert  of  Lara.  This  jmrtion  of  the  Andes, 
which  also  reaches  very  high  altitudes,  and  includes  several  snowy 
peaks,  is  known  as  the  Cordillera  de  Merida,  or  the  Venezuelan 
Andes.  The  highest  peaks  are  La  Columna,  or  Pico  Bolivar  (5,002 
meters),  Pico  Humboldt  (4,942  meters),  and  Pico  Bonpland  (4,SS3 
meters).  This  mountain  range,  with  its  diverse  topography  and 
geology  and  its  exceedingly  interesting  and  partly  unexplored  flora, 
was  the  subject  of  our  studies  during  the  6  weeks’  duration  of  our 
trip  to  the  Andes. 

Plant  and  animal  life  in  all  the  high  mountains  of  the  world  is 
divided  altitudinally  into  more  or  less  distinct  life  zones,  due  to 
differences  in  climatic  conditions,  which  naturally  affect  the  character 
of  the  flora  and  fauna.  These  life  zones  are  observed  very  appreciaibly 
in  the  great  Andean  Cordillera,  where  climate  changes  rapidly  with 
the  high  elevations  occurring  within  tropical  altitudes,  and  hence, 
all  life  zones  can  be  found  within  a  very  limited  space  of  time  and 
territory.  With  the  modern  transportation  facilities  fortunately 
found  in  Venezuela,  all  the  life  zones  are  within  reach  in  a  few  hours’ 
time.  A  striking  example  of  this  was  found  on  our  trip  along  the 
transandean  road  from  Motatan,  in  the  State  of  Trujillo,  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  340  meters,  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  to  the  high 
point  in  the  Paramo  de  Mucuclues,  in  the  Andes  of  Merida,  at  an 
altitude  of  4,080  meters,  where  a  temperature  very  near  the  freezing 
point  is  to  be  found.  Here  all  the  life  zones  were  seen  within  only  5 
hours’  time. 

As  far  back  as  Humboldt  and  Bonpland’s  celebrated  trip  to  the 
Xew  World  (1799-1804)  the  Andean  Cordillera  was  known  to  be 
divided  into  distinct  life  zones.  These  scientists  made  accurate 
observations  on  the  altitudinal  distribution  of  plant  life,  especially  in 
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the  deseription  of  the  ])anuuos.  The  C'olornbian  Franeiseo  Jose  de 
('aldas  (1)  added  to  our  knowledge  of  altitudinal  distribution  and  its 
effeet  on  the  Andean  afrrieulture.  Dr.  Alfredo  Jahn,  of  Daraeas,  in 
his  jieoi^raphical  studies  of  the  Andes  of  Merida  (8)  and  in  a  reeent 
paper  read  before  the  Soeiedad  Venezolana  do  Historia  Natural  (9), 
has  made  extensive  observations  and  diseusses  speeifieally  the  para¬ 
mos  of  the  Venezuelan  Andes.  Jahn’s  paper  is  an  exeelleiit  "uide  to 
students  and  proved  very  useful  in  our  exph»ra(ions. 

In  J)r.  Henri  I’ittier’s  llora  (10)  appears  a  detailed  treatment  on 
altitudinal  zones.  Dr.  Frank  C'hapman,  in  his  bird  stu<lies  of  Colom¬ 
bia  (2),  ‘jives  an  exeellent  discussion  on  the  life  zones  of  the  Andes 
and  their  altitudinal  distribution.  His  work  is  cited  here  as  one  of  the 
most  interestinjr  contrihutions  on  Andean  natural  history.  Following 
b<»th  Jahn  and  Fittier  as  a  basis,  we  have  prepared  a  brief  discussion 
on  the  subject,  with  slight  alterations  drawn  from  our  own  observa¬ 
tions. 

The  altitudinal  life  zones  in  the  Andes  are  divided  into  tropical, 
subtropical,  temperate,  and  para»nos,  which  correspond  to  the  f/e/ra 
ra/fe/ite,  tiena  teiuplada,  tlerra  JfrUi,  and  pdianio  of  other  unthois. 
The  last  four  names  are  ‘jenerally  ap|)lied  thnm^hout  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Kcuador. 

1.  TROPICAL  ZONE  (.TIEUHA  CALlEXTEl 
AltitiidinnI  rnngf:  From  sea  level  to  S(Mt  meters 

As  the  name  imjdies,  this  is  the  warm  torrid  zone  with  distinctly 
tropical  vefjetation.  It  covers  by  far  the  largest  area  of  the  territory 
of  Venezuela,  comprising  the  entire  Caribbean  seaboard,  the  extensive 
Maracaibo  basin,  the  Goajira  peninsula,  most  of  the  States  of  Lara, 
Falcon,  and  Yaracuy,  the  Valencia  Lake  basin,  the  great  llanos,  the 
delta  region  and  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Orinoco,  Casicpiiare,  and 
Kio  Negro.  The  tropical  zone  is  very  important  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint,  producing  most  of  the  sugar,  all  of  the  cacao,  coconuts, 
cotton,  tobacco,  bananas,  and  considerable  corn,  and  supporting  by 
far  the  hugest  share  of  the  animal  industry  of  the  country. 

In  Pittier’s  book  (10)  the  limits  of  the  tropical  zone  are  set  between 
0  and  1,000  meters.  This  limit,  if  applied  strictly,  would  include  the 
('aracas  Valley  within  the  tropical  zone.  The  climate  of  perpetual 
spring  enjoyed  by  the  capital  makes  it  fall  more  fittingly  into  the 
subtropical  zone;  therefore  Pittier’s  upper  limit  is  proposed  here  tii 
include  from  0  to  800  meters. 

The  character  of  the  forest  vegetation  of  the  tropical  zone  varies 
from  the  rain  forests  of  the  upper  Maracaibo  basin  to  the  intermediate 
or  deciduous  forests  of  the  Yaracuy  Valley  and  I’piicr  Llano  (region  of 
Parapara  and  Ortiz).  It  may  also  be  a  .xerophytic  growth  of  spiny 
Mimosaceae  and  C’acti,  as  in  the  La  (luayra-Maciito  seaboard,  or 
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purely  desert,  as  in  the  rolliiifr  eountry  from  Barquisimeto  to  Carora 
and  beyond,  in  the  States  of  Lara  and  Faleon. 

I’mler  climatic  conditions  so  divei-se,  furthermore  varyiiifi  so  much 
with  rainfall  precipitation,  it  is  natural  to  expect  jrreat  differences  in 
the  flora  within  the  tropical  zone. 

2.  SI'BTHOPICAL  ZONE  (TIERRA  TEMPI.ADA) 

Alliluile:  From  to  metern 

According  to  Pittier  (10),  this  zone  ranges  from  SOO  to  2,000  meters 
altitude.  That  this  ranjre  is  correct  seems  apparent  after  comparison 
with  other  authors,  llettner  (7)  places  it  between  1,100  and  2,000 
meters,  a  criterion  which  is  followed  exactly  by  Fuhrmann  and 
Mayor  (0)  in  their  e.xcellent  charts  on  the  distribution  of  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  C'olomhian  Andes.  Wolf  (12),  on  the  other  hand, 
places  the  subtropical  zone  between  1,()00  and  8,000  meters,  but  this 
author  was  referrinjr  to  mountains,  most  of  which  are  on  or  near  the 
line  of  the  Equator,  while  the  Venezuelan  Andean  system  is  located 
from  7°30'  to  9°30'  north  latitude,  the  Cordillera  de  la  C'osta,  or 
Caribbean  system  bein^  at  10°30'  N. 

In  our  judgment  tbe  subtropical  zone  should  end  with  the  lower 
limits  of  wheat  cultivation.  The  limits  of  wheat  naturally  vary,  and 
consequently  the  upper  limit  of  the  subtropical  varies  also.  On 
the  basis  of  our  own  observations  we  have  placed  tbe  lower  limit  of 
wheat  cultivation  between  2,100  and  2,300  meters,  altbough  in 
Bailadores,  wheat  was  found  at  a  little  above  1 ,850  meters.  Evidently 
2,000  meters  seems  a  logical  and  conservative  altitude  at  wbich  to 
place  the  lower  limit  of  wheat  in  the  Andes  of  Venezuela. 

The  subtropical  zone  is  abundantly  covered  by  rain  forests  of 
luxuriant  growth.  This  is  especially  true  in  tbe  Cordillera  de  la 
('osta,  along  the  high  point  of  the  Maracay-Ocumare  road  and  the 
upper  Aguada  River,  above  the  Valencia  electric  plants. 

On  the  exposed  mountain  sides  of  the  Cordillera  de  la  Costa  the 
primitive  forest  vegetation  is  gone  and  the  range  presents  a  barren, 
desolate,  and  sometimes  deeply  eroded  appearance.  These  barren 
mountain  sides  are  characteristic  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  Silla 
de  ('aracas,  but  forests  are  commonly  found  at  the  same  altitude  in 
the  sheltered,  protected  ravines,  as  in  the  Chacaito  gorge,  near  the 
Caracas  Country  Club. 

Tbe  lower  subtropical  zones,  especially  tbe  C’aracas  Valley,  grow 
very  good  sugarcane,  while  tbe  upper  portion,  between  1,200  and  1,700 
meters,  raises  most  of  the  cotfee,  the  main  agricultural  export  of 
Venezuela.  Bananas,  an  important  article  of  food,  are  also  grown 
with  the  coffee. 

The  subtropical  zone  is  thus  very  important  agriculturally.  Its 
climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  since  it  is  above  the  mosquito  line. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  reported  to  be  too  humid. 
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The  suhtropioal  forests  in  the  Andes  of  Merida  are  similar  to  those 
above  described  in  tiie  ('ordillera  de  la  C’osta.  At  the  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  the  rich  forest  ‘rrowth  was  abundantly  present. 

As  we  approach  the  dry  climatic  conditions  of  the  Tachira  River, 
on  the  ('olomhian  border,  we  found  the  forests  deciduous,  not  lux¬ 
uriant  as  in  the  rain  forests  above  mentioned.  Here  the  forests  were 
very  dry.  Evidently  conditions  were  aj)|)roachin<r  those  of  the 
deciduous  forests  in  the  tropical  zone  during  the  dry  season.  A 
similar  condition  was  found  a  few  weeks  later  on  the  jdains  of  Yaracuy. 


K.  f’h«r<lon. 

A  WIIKAT  KIKLI)  IN  TIIK  TKMI*KKATK  ZONK. 

(iniwint!  Tiiiiotes  uirI  ('hacho|KN  in  t\w  Mpriil:!.  this  wlietit  v\as  hMind  at  an  altitu<leof 

nieters. 

:i.  Te.mi*ekate  Zone  (Tiekha  Fhia) 

AUitiiile:  From  to  metern 

Pittier  (10)  does  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  temperate 
and  the  paramo  zones.  He  considers  everything  Ix'tween  2,300  and 
5,000  meters  as  tierra  ftia.  Jahn  (0)  and  other  authors  recognize  and 
sejrrejrate  the  paramo  as  a  distinct  life  zone.  Eiihrmann  and  Mayor 
(0)  limit  the  temperate  zone  to  the  adtitudes  between  2,000  and  2,800 
meters.  Hettner  (7)  established  it  between  2,100  and  3,000  meters, 
while  Wolf  (12),  workinj;  on  the  Eapiator,  mentions  a  “suhnndean” 
(or  temperate)  zone  which  he  jihices  between  3,000  aand  3,400  meters. 

If  we  accept  the  criterion  that  the  lowest  limit  of  wheat  cultivation 
maarks  the  befrinninj;  of  the  temperate  zone,  then  we  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  our  notes  the  altitudes  to  adopt.  That  the  altitudes  differ 
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is  pvideticed  by  the  following;  (inures  l)ased  on  onr  own  oi)servations 
made  alon"  tiie  transandean  road: 


Paramo  de 
Timotes 

Paramo  de 

1  .Miictt- 
chles 

Paramo 
de  la 
Nettra 

1  SUtfrt 
'  2.  lOtJ 

3.  Tdt) 
3.  KNI 

Mfltm 
•->.  3(10 
3.  (I-tO 
3.  (KIO 

Mftern 
i  l,H50 

2, 3(«) 

There  seems  to  l)e  a|)j)reeiahle  dill'erenees  between  the  fii'st  two 
paramos  in  sjnte  of  the  faet  that  they  are  |)art  of  the  same  range 


<’«KirleK>  «»f  (’arluH  K.  I'harilon. 

THE  eK'TrKESgrK  valley  ok  timotes. 

Ill  the  liai'kurounil  may  I>e  swn  llie  town  of  Timotes.  w  here  the  evitetlitton  estahlishe<t  its  heailqiiarters  for 

a  week. 


kimwn  as  the  Nudo  de  A])artaderos,  the  l^iramo  de  Timotes  being  on 
tlie  Timotes-Chachopo,  or  windward  side,  and  the  Paramo  de  Mucu- 
eldes  on  the  Apart aderos-San  Rafael,  or  leeward  side.  The  Trans¬ 
andean  Highway  ®  erosses  both  of  them  and  we  had  oeeasion  to  make 
detailed  observations  on  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  wheat  belt. 

The  difference  on  the  “Paramo  de  la  Xegra”  above  Bailadores.  on 
the  border  between  the  States  of  Merida  and  Taehira,  is  still  more 
marked,  the  wheat  belt  beginning  as  low  as  l,Sr)0  meters.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  wheat  fields  examined  were  not  thriving 
until  they  were  close  to  the  2,000-meter  line.  Therefore,  it  may  be 


s  See  “The  Simon  Bolivar  Hieliway,”  in  the  Bi  lletin  of  the  Pan  .\meriean  I'nion,  March  1933.— Editor. 
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relativoly  safe  to  conclude  that  the  lower  limit  of  wheat  is  to  be  found 
between  2,000  and  2,300  inetei-s,  dependinsr  on  topofiraphical  and 
other  factors,  and  this  altitude  may  he  adopted  also  as  the  lower  limit 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  upper  limit  of  this  zone,  for  reasons 
which  will  he  discussed  later  (under  the  fourth  zone),  will  he  the  lower 
limit  of  Kspehtla 

The  tem|)crate  zone  has  a  tolerably  cold  climate  (4()°-r)4°  F.)  and 
its  rural  population  is  made  up  of  Indians,  either  pure  or  mixed  with 
some  white  hh»od.  The  <-<umtry  side  has  rather  potu*  shrubby  vegeta¬ 
tion,  due  to  appreciably  less  precipitation  than  in  the  subtropical 
zone,  abundant  natural  jiastures  and  wheat  fields,  divide<l  by  low 
stone  fences.  Wheat  and  p(»tatoes  are  the  stai)le  crops. 

The  temperate  zone  in  Venezuela  is  relatively  small,  bein*;  restricted 
mostly  to  the  three  Andean  States  of  Mcrhla,  Tachira,  and  Trujillo. 
It  is  of  importance  agriculturally  as  beinjr  the  source  of  wheat  ])ro- 
duction,  but  the  low  yield  caused  by  j)oor  metlnals  and  poor  seed 
makes  the  i)r(*duct  too  expensive  to  compete  with  northern  frrain, 
outside  of  the  three  above-mentioned  States. 

4.  THK  l‘AK.AMO  ZONE 

Altitude:  From  .},tHH)  meterx  to  the  xuoir  line  at  meterx 

The  paramo  zone  is  the  most  interestinjr  of  the  life  zones  of  the 
.Vndes,  since  it  shows  to  the  highest  dejjree  the  strujrjile  of  plant  and 
animal  life  a<rainst  conditions  of  extreme  cohl  temperature.  It  includes 
the  territoiy  above  the  tem|)erate  zone  as  far  up  as  the  limits  of  per¬ 
petual  snow  on  the  very  hiirh  peaks.  It  |)resents  to  the  traveler 
a  superb  display  »»f  brifiht  colored  flowers  {KxpeletUi,  Chaetoleptx, 
Ulipericum,  Lupiiiux,  ('aiiliaiia,  etc.)  and  numerous  colonies  of  low 
shrubs  which  ‘iradually  disa|)pear  with  the  altitude. 

What  is  the  lowest  limit  of  the  ])aramo  zone?  Hettner  (7)  and 
Fuhrmann  and  Mayor  ((>)  fix  its  limit  at  3, 1(H)  meters  and  2,S()0 
meters,  respectively,  dahn  (b),  in  his  interestinf;  ])a])er,  considers 
as  paramo  zone  everythin"  that  is  found  above  3,))()0  meters  altitude, 
althou"h  in  many  slopes  and  valleys  the  ])aramo  descends  to  2,400 
meters  jdtitude. 

The  ])aramos,  accordiii"  to  dahn  (0),  cover  a  comparatively  small 
territoiy  in  the  three  States:  000  scpiare  kilometers®  in  Trujillo, 
2,000  in  Merida,  and  000  in  Tachira,  makiii"  a  total  of  4,100  square 
kilometei's.  The  hi"h  peaks  of  the  ('ordillera  de  la  Costa,  Silla  de 
('aracas  (2,040  meters)  and  Xaifruata  (2,70r)  metei’s)  also  exhibit 
small  stretches  of  ]>aramo  vegetation  on  their  barren  summits. 

The  characteristic  plant  of  the  |>aramo  is  the  fraHejori,  a  {riant 
dandelion  which  {rrows  several  feet  hi<rh.  In  the  ])td)lic  mind  the 
names  ])aramo  and  frailejoii  always  {ro  to{rether,  so  close  is  their 


•  1  .s<iuare  k  jlmiipter  eiiiials  ((.;{»>  square  mile.— Eiutor. 
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association.  The  <:(‘iiiis  was  (lcsciil)c(l  l)v  lluinhohlt  and  Bonpland 
based  on  three  species  collected  in  the  Andes  around  Bojrota,  hnt  in 
Standley’s  inonojrraiih  (11)  17  sjiecies  are  reco<rni/,ed.  We  will  men¬ 
tion  here  oidy  two  of  the  more  common  species,  and  deal  with  them 
in  so  far  as  they  can  he  of  use  in  determininjr  the  lower  limits  of  the 
])aramo  zone. 

lupeletUi  Scliultzi,  the  commonest  species,  was  in  full  bloom  in 
Aufiust  and  Sejitemher,  with  beautiful  larjie  yellow  flowers  and  lar<;e, 
woolly  leaves.  It  was  seen  for  the  first  time  above  C’hachopo,  on  the 
Paramo  de  Timotes,  where  the  altimeter  read  8,100  meters.  It  was 


('<iurt(n«y  of  K.  ( ’liiinlori. 


MKMHKKS  OK  TMK  KXl'KIUTION  NKAH  I’M'O  OK  (JAVIKAN. 

In  tills  picluri',  liikni  iiImivp  I.UIII  inolprs.  Ilip  spiiiil  vpcplaliiin  nf  llip  ui>|K‘r  iiaraiiio  is  pip.irly  pviilpnt. 


the  predominant  sjiecies  hi<;her  up,  at  .Mmorzaderos  as  lar  as  the 
Mtumment.'  At  station  .No.  7S,  the  hi»rhest  point  on  the  Trans- 
andean  Hi<;hway,  it  was  still  predominant  at  an  altitude  of  4,0S0 
meters  (over  18,400  feet).  .\s  we  went  down  the  road  over  the 
Paramo  de  Mucuchfes  it  was  widely  jirevalent,  hut  its  lower  limit 
was  much  hi<rher,  8,000  meters.  In  Lacuna  Ne<;ra  it  was  jirevalent, 
and  also  lower  ilown  the  valley  at  altitudes  roufihly  estimated  between 
8,200  and  8,800  meters.  On  the  Paramo  de  la  Negra  K.  Scliultzi  was 
found  near  the  hijrh  point  of  the  road  at  altitudes  of  8,000-8,129 
metei-s. 


•  Thp  author  rpfprs  to  Uip  iiioiiiiiiipnt  to  Uolivar  poiiiniPiiioratiiiK  tlip  liproic  prossiiiK  of  the  Andes  in 
Ihiy.— KutloK. 
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lupelctlii  iieriifniio  diirors  from  tlu*  Hhovo-nientioiied  spocies  in 
hrin^  of  sliruhhy  habit.  It  has  a  much  lower  altitmlinal  limit,  dalm 
(tt)  reports  it  as  ooeurrinj;  in  forests  as  low  as  2,200  metei’s.  We 
found  it  common  alon<r  the  steep  shores  of  Lafiuna  Nefjra  (altitude 
3,470  meters)  and  on  the  Paramo  de  la  Nej;ra  as  low  as  2,4.50  metei’s. 
It  is  not  entirely  restricted  to  the  paramos,  for  it  occurs  also  lower 
down  in  mixed  forest  <:rowth. 

Of  the  two  above  sjiecies  of  lupeletin  it  seems  that  K.  Seliulfzi  is 
the  safest  one  to  use  in  the  jletermination  of  the  lower  altitudinal 
ranjre  of  the  paramo  re<:ion.  Its  lowest  limit,  from  3,000  to  3,100 
meters,  is  hereby  proposed  to  indicate  the  lowest  limit  of  the  paramos 
for  the  Venezuelan  Andes.  This  tentative  conclusion  is  not  intended 

mO(U.\(5  WII.l)  POTA- 
TOKS  AT  AN  AI.TI- 
TCDK  OK  MK- 

TKKS. 

This  |>h(ilnt>riii>h  was  taken 
atK)ve  Kincon  de  la  Vent  a. 
in  the  Amies  of  Mfritla. 


C'ourtwy  of  f/arlos  K.  Chani6n. 


to  cover  the  hifrh  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  de  In  Cosita,  which  have  not 
been  explored  by  the  writer. 

The  upper  limit  is  naturally  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  eoverinj;  the 
hi<rh  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Xevtida  de  Meridti,  which  can  be  seen  from 
Merida  during  the  bright  mornin<;  hours.  Snowfalls  occur  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  paramo  country  and  heavy  blizzards  are  reported  as 
low  as  Almorziideros  at  an  altitude  of  3,()0()  meters.  The  snow 
covers  the  vefretation  for  a  few  days,  but  does  not  kill  it. 

Very  little  is  known  about  funtrus  life  in  the  paramos.  Dr.  Eugene 
Mayor  collected  a  few  species  (mostly  rusts)  during  his  trip  to 
Colombia  in  1910.  Oidy  10  species  are  reported  in  his  work  on  rusts 
and  two  additional  species  by  Sydow,  which  were  collected  in  the  real 
paramo  zone  at  altitudes  above  2,S00  meters.  Two  among  the 
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foriiuM’  wore  oollootod  on  tlio  IVmmio  del  Kuiz  in  the  ('ontral  Andes  of 
('oloinhiii,  lit  nil  altitude  of  meters.  Sinee  tlie  Venezuelan 

Andes  were  hitherto  uid\nown  to  myeolojry,  our  e.xploration  opened 
new  territory  to  this  seienee,  and  fnnjri  were  eolleeted  in  the  paramo 
eountry  at  higher  altitudes  than  ever  before  in  either  Venezuela  or 
Colombia. 

Ajrrieulturally  the  |)aramo  is  of  little  value,  althoufrli  both  wheat  and 
potatoes  were  seen  eultivated  nj)  to  3,700  meters.  These  two  erops, 
with  a  few  scattered  cows  and  sheep,  furnish  a  hare  snbsistenee  for 
the  frn<ral  Indian  |)oputation  found  in  the  ])aramo  eonntry. 

The  paramo  zone  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia  is  also  interestino;  on 
aecount  of  the  oeeurrenee  spontaneously  of  wild  species  of  potatoes, 
richly  represented  in  the  <;reat  Andean  Cordillera.  Jahn  eolleeted 
two  sjieeies  of  wild  iiotatoes,  Solanum  (Mifes  and  Sol.  paramoetise,  in 
the  hifrh  altitudes  of  the  Andes  of  Merida.  We  had  the  <rood  fortune 
to  find  two  other  species  in  the  re<rion  above  Chaehopo,  which  Pittier 
tentatively  believes  to  he  dill'erent  from  Jahn’s.  Tubers  and  seeds 
of  these  two  species  have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Donald  Reddick,  of  Cornell 
Cniversity,  for  growin*;  in  the  greenhouse  and  for  hybridization  with 
the  eultivated  species. 

OUIGIN  OF  LIFE  IN  THE  ANDES 

After  the  enumeration  and  discussion  of  the  four  life  zones  in  the 
Andes  of  Venezuela,  we  wish,  in  eoneluding,  to  bring  out  some  inter¬ 
esting  available  facts  regarding  the  origin  of  life  in  the  C^'ordillera. 
We  have  already  jMiinted  out  that  the  change  in  climatic  condition 
determines  a  change  in  the  llora  and  fauna  and  results  in  fairly  dis¬ 
tinct  life  zones.  In  other  words,  conditions  which  determine  life, 
both  in  plants  and  animals,  change  altitudinally  in  much  the  same 
way  as  they  change  latitudinally  north  or  south  of  the  Equator, 
e.xcepting  that  altitudinal  changes  are  naturally  more  pronounced  and 
rapid.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  taken  us  several  weeks  travel¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  kilometei's  directly  south  to  find  the  change  in  life 
forms  which  we  saw  within  a  few  hours’  time,  going  up  from  Girardot 
to  Bogota.  This  phenomenon  of  the  rapid  succession  of  life  forms 
and  their  distribution  into  altitudinal  life  zones  have  made  the  Andean 
Cordillera  the  mecca  of  jihysical  and  natural  science. 

Sinee  the  Andean  ('ordillera,  according  to  geologic  evidence,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  age,  dating  from  the  Tertiary  age,  the  question 
is.  How  did  life  originate  in  the  upper  zones?  That  the  Pacific 
border  and  the  Amazon  basin  were  once  a  continuous  level  plain  with 
a  rather  uniform  fauna  is  evidenced  by  the  similarity  of  the  fresh¬ 
water  fishes  and  the  birds  of  the  western  lowlands  of  Ecuador  to 
those  of  Amazonia.  Suddenly  the  great  Andean  (’ordillera  emerged — 
probably  by  two  distinct  uplifts  upsetting  the  previous  physical 
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and  climatic  balance  aind  cansin<r  a  <;rcat  revolution  in  all  forms  of 
life.  The  (jnestion  is,  How  did  life  adapt  itself  to  tlie  new  conditions 
broiifrht  about  bv  tbe  Andean  uplift?  This,  in  onr  mind,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  jiroblems  in  tbe  natural  bistory  of  tbe  Andes. 

P>ank  C'bapman  (2)  has  thrown  fireat  li<rbt  on  this  important 
problem  by  bis  ornitbolofrical  studies.  He  has  found  that  bird  life 
is  frenerally  divided  into  life  zones  wbicb  follow  rather  closely  tbe 
above  accepted  division  into  tropical,  snbtro|)ical,  temperate,  and 
paramos.  He  finds  that  tbe  birds  of  a  <riven  zone  do  not  mix  with 
those  of  tbe  other  zones,  and  hence  they  have  a  rather  limited  alti¬ 
tudinal  ranjre. 

.\fter  years  of  intensive  study  of  bird  life  in  tbe  Andes,  be  conclndes 
that  tbe  birds  of  tbe  snbtropical  zone  have  orijrinated  tbrongjb 
evolution  from  tbe  birds  of  tbe  tropical  zone,  that  is,  there  is  evidence 
of  an  altitudinal  evolution  from  zone  1  to  zone  2;  and  that  tbe  birds 
of  tbe  temjierate  and  tbe  paramo  zones  have  no  connection  with  tbe 
life  zones  below,  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  their  nearest  relatives,  or  tbe 
same  sjiecies  even,  are  fonnd  in  sontbern  Chile  and  Patafionia,  under 
similar  climatic  conditions.  In  other  words,  tbe  birds  of  zones  .3 
and  4  did  not  ori<;inate  tbroiifib  evolution  from  tbe  zone  below,  but 
rather  tbron^b  latitudinal  migration  from  tbe  southern  tip  of  South 
America.  An  interestinfr  example  of  this  is  tbe  {riant  condor,  wbicb 
occurs  on  tbe  bi{rb  mountain  peaks  in  C’olombia  and  Kcuador  and  is 
found  at  sea  level  in  southern  Pata{ronia. 

Altbou{rb  our  scientific  studies  wilt  be  restricted  to  fun{rus  life, 
one  of  tbe  objects  of  our  trip  to  tbe  Andes  of  Venezuela  was  the 
exploration  of  tbe  paramos,  or  zone  4,  to  determine,  insofar  as  we 
can,  tbe  relations  of  tbe  species  found  in  tbe  lower  zones  with  those  in 
temperate  zones  of  .\(»rtb  America  and  southern  South  America. 
Whether  we  shall  succeed  in  our  object  or  not  we  do  not  know,  but 
there  seems  to  be  an  indication  that  some  species,  at  least,  of  tbe 
temperate  and  paramo  zones  find  their  nearest  relations  in  northern 
I'nited  States  and  ('anada. 
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IX  ail  art  of  real  value,  the  impress  of  race  is  necessarily  strongly 
marked,  and  while  graphic  art  is  essentially  a  matter  of  individual 
expression,  it  avails  little  that  the  artist  have  perfect  technicpie  if  he 
lack  to  any  great  degree  that  rich,  strong,  heady  tang  of  his  native 
soil  which  alone  can  give  his  work  its  fullest  power  and  achievement. 
If  we  grant  this  premise,  which  seems  to  me  inevitable,  the  exhibit  of 
some  77  etchings,  lithographs,  woodcuts,  and  acpiatints  by  a  group  of 
Argentine  artists,  held  during  May  at  the  C'orcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  assumes  an  importance  hardly  to  be  overestimated. 

For  a  long  time  the  United  States  has  needed  the  tonic  effect  of 
exactly  this  sort  of  intrusive  culture.  The  North  American  painter, 
etcher,  engraver,  and  lithographer  is  an  exceptionally  capable  worker. 
Any  exhibit  of  current  art  discloses  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
North  American  viewpoint  is  in  danger  of  becoming  stale,  so  far  as 
the  great  majority  is  concerned,  and  when  the  trite  and  obvious  pre¬ 
vail  through  a  lack  of  vision,  the  finest  technique  in  the  world  cannot 
save  the  result  from  insipidity  if  from  nothing  worse.  Recent  country¬ 
wide  exhibits  of  painting  and  sculpture  have  given  point  to  this 
myopia  on  the  part  of  our  painters.  Very  few  of  them  appear  to 
realize  that  their  art  can  be  truly  representative  only  so  long  as  it 
gives  fresh  emotional  responses  to  the  beholder;  only  so  long  as  the 
painter  can  make  his  canvas,  through  contemplation  by  the  beholder, 
at  one  with  the  patron  to  such  an  extent  that  it  creates  in  him  the 
ability  to  carry  on  and  render  even  more  compelling  the  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  painter.  This  is  true  regardless  of  the  type  of  the 
painting;  it  may  be  portrait,  or  still  life,  its  antipode;  landscape, 
marine,  nude,  or  figure  study.  Objective  naturalism  is  all  very  well 
in  itself,  but  it  must  be  as  fresh  as  it  is  distinctly  native  and  vigorous 
to  attain  its  purpose. 

There  is  unquestioned  freshness  and  appeal  to  this  recent  Argentine 
show.  Some  three  years  ago  the  Argentine-Ainerican  Cultural  Insti¬ 
tute  was  formed  by  a  group  of  prominent  citizens  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
foster  better  cultural  relations  between  the  sister  republics.  Lectur¬ 
ers  from  each  country  were  to  visit  the  other,  tducators  were  to  be 
634 
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exchanged,  and  art  oxhibits  s(>nt  to  circidato  both  nortb  atid  south  of 
tbe  Equator.  Tiio  ourront  oxliibitiou  was  one  of  tbe  beneficent 
results  of  tbe  Institute’s  work.  If  we  may  judge  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion’s  other  activities  by  tbe  value  and  success  of  this  one,  tbe  Insti¬ 
tute  will  go  far  and  serve  a  most  useful  atul  civilizing  purpose,  at  least 
in  tbe  United  States. 

In  tbe  77  ))icturcs  bung 
on  tbe  (’orcoran’s  walls, 
some  10  etchers  and  other 
artists  —  two  of  them 
women  -discl(*sed  in  tbe 
clearest  fashion  two  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  things. 
Tbe  themes  they  chose 
were  all  big,  all  strong. 
Their  presentation  was  as 
fresh  as  a  cool  breeze,  even 
while  presenting  every  sub¬ 
ject  with  a  vitality  of  race 
and  a  personal  individual¬ 
ity  astonishing  to  most 
Nortb  Americans  who  took 
tbe  trouble  to  see  tbe  show 
understandingly.  Hardly 
less  astonishing  than  the 
treatment  was  tbe  essential 
simplicity  and  triteness  of 
each  subject.  A  straight 
landscape,  a  portrait,  the 
facade  of  a  cathedral,  a 
“bit”  on  the  river  in  the 
gloaming,  a  dancer  and  a 
group  of  dancers — here  was 
nothing  unusual  or  e.xotic 
“THE  riTY-,  A  wooDCt;T  BY  POMPEYo  AUDI-  either  unusual 

handling  or  great  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  every  instance,  however,  the  artist  saw  straight,  grasped 
the  fundamentals  of  his  problem,  set  himself  no  absurd  technical 
obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  indulged  in  no  whimsical  exaggera¬ 
tions.  Instead  he  or  she  gave  an  honest,  straightforward  rendering 
of  clear  vision,  so  thought  out  and  understood  that,  though  the  spec¬ 
tator  in  Washington  instantly  felt  the  tang  of  a  great,  strange,  little 
known  people,  the  beholding  eye  caught  at  once  the  new  significance 
and  emphasis  the  simplest  thing  or  the  most  familiar  object  can  have 
when  approached  with  sympathy  and  inspiration.  Of  artistic  sophis- 
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tication  there  was  ample  evidence;  yet  it  was  so  adroitly  restrained 
and  kept  in  leash  that  the  major  effect  was  one  of  sheer  artlessness  in 
most  cases. 

The  show  was  not  any  too  well  hung  to  produce  its  best  effects;  yet 
even  so,  the  strong,  racy,  Latin  flavor  of  a  rich  soil  was  evident  through¬ 
out,  notwithstanding  the  astounding  diversity  of  subjects  and  treat¬ 
ments,  with  monochrome,  tints,  and  polychrome  handling,  all  playing 
their  part  in  a  variegated  pattern  of  exceeding  richness.  In  the  sense 
of  dating,  this  show  was  again  of  interest.  Most  of  the  work  dis¬ 
closed  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  authoi's  in  the  handling  of  light, 
and  none  proved  their  mastery  more  fully  than  Pompeyo  Audibert, 
whose  The  City  gave  one  the  feeling  that  here  at  least  was  a  sort  of 
super-modernism  at  its  best  which  revealed  what  can  be  done  with 
heavy,  solid  treatment  of  highlight  and  shadow  by  bringing  the  time¬ 
worn  methods  of  the  wood-block  engraver  up  to  date  and  adding  the 
painter’s  extra  skill.  This  print  grows  in  importance  with  study. 
While  it  is  quite  possible  to  dislike  it  and  the  entire  school  it  represents, 
it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  admiring  the  remarkable  skill  and  imagi¬ 
nation  it  reflects,  particularly  as  to  its  directness  and  its  emphasis  of 
the  psychology  of  the  beholder. 

Adolfo  Bellocq,  with  his  profound  and  mystical  study  of  Luce, 
strikes  the  antipode.  No  North  American  could  conceivably  have 
produced  this  work,  because  the  North  American  mind  does  not  think 
along  such  lines.  Yet  all  of  us  can  instantly  appreciate  the  illumi¬ 
nating  power  of  the  artist’s  vision  once  it  is  revealed  to  us.  The 
implications  and  connotations  are  such  that  the  observer  carries  on 
the  poetic  thought  in  his  own  soul,  endowing  the  picture  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  experience  and  suffering.  It  is  allegory  of  a  sort  whose  univer¬ 
sality  of  thought  and  interest  touch  not  one  class  but  all  mankind, 
regardless  of  race  or  condition.  The  same  artist  reveals  his  power 
in  his  Steel  Worhenf,  a  massive  construction  fidl  of  the  hard  metal  of 
the  theme,  big  witluuit  the  least  touch  of  the  grotesque  affected  by 
so  many  moderns,  and  displaying  a  profound  grasp  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  sound  art.  As  an  anatomist  Bellocq  stands  high, 

lA)renzo  Gigli’s  drypoint  Figures,  showing  a  young  mother  nursing 
her  infant  while  a  child  holds  a  nosegay  toward  a  gnomelike  ancient 
and  a  hard  and  barbaric-looking  younger  man  looks  on,  is  an  example 
of  that  racial  spirit  already  referred  to,  which  is  so  exotic  to  the 
North  American  scene,  yet  which,  studied  carefully,  reveals  all  the 
elements  of  a  profound  psychological  analysis  of  all  humanity.  It  is 
an  utterly  simple  piece  of  work,  executed  with  strokes  of  the  needle 
which  tell  at  every  point,  and  an  economy  of  both  physical  and 
spiritual  detail  which  compel  the  beholder  to  think  out  the  question 
posed  for  himself. 

It  is  of  course  most  unfair  to  single  out  for  mention  any  of  these 
works  where  all  are  so  provocative  and  so  excellent  technically. 
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Nevertheless,  one  hardly  escapes  the  eonvietion  that  the  sane  think¬ 
ing,  sound  instruetion  evidenced  and  clear  vision  of  these  young  men 
and  women  of  the  Ai^entine  have  certain  high  spots.  Of  the  two 
women  exhibitors.  Carmen  de  Souza  Barznna  and  Catalina  Mortola 
di  Bianchi,  it  is  diflicult  to  award  either  the  primacy.  Senorita  de 
Souza’s  delicate  study  of  Im  Plata  Cathedral — to  mention  but  one  of 
her  several  exhibits — though  fine-spun  in  its  technical  expression, 
nevertheless  conveys  all  the  enormous  weight  and  solid  permanence 
such  a  structure  has  in  actuality.  Her  sister  etcher,  StM'iorita  Mortola, 


THE  OrAKDIAN.”  AN 
ETCHIXO  BY  CATA¬ 
LINA  MORTOLA  1)1 
BIANCHl 


also  shows  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  in  two  figure  pieces,  respec¬ 
tively,  a  nude  torso  of  a  Dancer  and  a  group  of  several  girls  in  tbe 
Dance,  has  succeeded  astonishingly  in  arresting  not  only  the  motion 
of  whole  figures  but  of  catching  muscular  reactions  at  precisely  the 
right  split  second  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  less  highly  trained 
lay  observer  precisely  wbat  he  should  see.  All  these  figures  are  fluid 
with  the  lithe  animal  grace  of  the  young  gymnast,  to  say  nothing  of 
giving  us  also  that  far  more  elusive  and  evanescent  thing,  the  true 
spirit  of  the  dance.  Other  etchings,  lithographs,  and  woodcuts  show 
everj’thing  but  nudes  and  marines. 
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A  siinunary  comment  upon  the  exhihiti()n  as  a  whole  is  that  it 
proves  refreshing.  The  Ai^entine  Kepuhlie  is  to  he  felicitated  most 
warmly  upon  possessing  so  wholesome  a  coterie  of  men  and  women 
who  thus  prove  their  ability  to  see  life  without  distortion,  and  whose 
minds,  untainted  by  any  of  the  groping,  blundering  isms  which  have 
been  gnawing  ruthlessly  these  many  yeai’s  at  our  own  art,  are  as 
fresh  and  clear  as  their  hands  are  free  and  cai)ahle.  North  American 
graphic  art  greatly  needs  exactly  the  stimulus  of  such  work  as  these, 
and  one  may  venture  to  hope  this  is  hut  the  first  of  a  continuing 
series  of  Latin  American  exhibits  which  sluudd  he  seen  and  under¬ 
stood  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 


THE  INSTITUTO  DE  LAS  ESPANAS  IN 
WASHINGTON 


For  18  yours  tlio  Instituto  do  las  Espafias  has  boon  a  oontor  of 
llispaiiio  oulturo  in  Now  York.  Fouiulod  at  (\>luinhia  Univorsity 
undor  Iho  aiisi)ioos  of  tho  Instituto  of  Intornational  Ediioation,  tlio 
Ainorioan  Association  of  Toaohors  of  Spanisli,  tho  Junta  para  Ainplia- 
cidn  do  Estudios  of  Madrid,  and  Spanish  and  Ainorioan  univorsitios, 
it  has  woll  roalizod  its  aims;  “To  proinoto  a  hroador  and  moro  active 
interest  in  tho  lan<ruaf:o,  litoratnro,  art,  soionco  of  tlio  Hispanic  civili¬ 
zations,  and  to  foster  the  cultural  relations  hotwoon  tho  Unitod  States 
and  tho  Hispanic  countries.”  ruder  its  auspices  eminent  foroifin 
and  native  Hispanists  have  locturoil,  literary  and  musical  entertain¬ 
ments  heen  arranjred,  scholarly  stmlies  and  works  of  literary  merit 
been  jnihlished,  and  the  study  of  Sjianish  and  Portujjuese  in  the 
I’nited  States  heen  furthered. 

In  the  spriii"  of  11188  a  chapter  of  the  Instituto  do  las  Espahas  was 
foimed  in  AVashiiifiton,  and  on  May  21,  1988,  at  the  fienerous  invita¬ 
tion  of  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  Spain,  Senor  Don  Juan 
Francisco  de  (’ardenas,  the  first  meetiiifi  was  held  in  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Embassy.  After  a  brief  address  of  welcome  by  the  Ambas¬ 
sador,  Mr.  Arthur  Stanley  Kijtfrs,  the  president  of  the  ('ouncil  of  the 
newly  formed  Washinfrton  chapter,  outlined  the  aims  and  activities  of 
the  Institute.  His  E.xcellency  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  St'hor  Don 
( lonzalo  Zaldumhide,  director  of  the  executive  committee,  delivered  an 
elo(|U(‘nt  address,  in  which  he  once  mori*  showed  himself  an  exponent 
of  the  "reat  Spanish  literary  tradition.  Musical  selections  added  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  audience.  At  the  close  of  the  ])ro<;ram  fireetings 
anti  flood  wishes  for  the  |)rospi‘rity  of  the  new  orfianization  were 
ttffered  by  many  of  the  representatives  of  American  nations  present. 

Their  h^xcellencies  the  Ambassador  of  Sj)ain,  the  Minister  of  Fortu- 
<ral,  the  ('hiefs  of  Mission  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  and  the 
Director  (leneral  of  the  l*an  American  Fnion  have  heen  named 
honorary  presidents  of  the  Washinjiton  ('hapter.  Its  president  is 
Arthur  Stanley  Rifijrs,  Director  and  S(*cretary  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Washingttm  and  Director  and  Editor  of  Art  ami  Arvhatol- 
iKjy;  the  vice  president.  Dr.  Benjanun  ('olien,  ('barge  d’Affaires  of 
('bile,  and  the  secretary.  Dr.  David  Rubio,  of  the  ('atholic  I'niversity. 
'I'he  executive  committee  is  under  thedirection  of  the  Minister  of  Ecua¬ 
dor,  who  adds  to  his  distinguished  di])lomatie  career  an  enviable  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  author.  There  is  also  an  a»lvisory  council,  composed  t»f 
the  officers  and  fourteen  memheis. 
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Tlie  Washington  Chapter  of  the  Institute  de  las  Espafias  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  the  varied  aspects  of  Hispanic 
culture  to  meet  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  Cnited 
States  and  the  Hispanic  nations  of  two  worlds. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1932 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS.  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Slatixtical  Dirinion,  I’an  Awerinin  Union 


ADVANCE  publicity  is  given  to  the  following  statement  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Latin  America  in  1932,  which  will  appear 
later  in  the  (Jeneral  Survey  of  Latin  American  Trade,  a  j)ul)lication 
prepared  annually  by  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  Pan  American 
I'nion. 

fn  view  of  the  present  e.xchange  difficulties,  values  are  expressed  in 
the  monetary  units  of  the  vairioiis  countries,  with  parity  and  exchange 
rates  stated. 

For  |)urposesof  comjiarison  figures  for  1931  are  given. 


Inifutrlx,  exports,  and  balance  of  trade 


1 

Country 

Value  in  thousands  of 
the  monetary  unit 

1U31  1932 

Ar»!entiim:  1 

lni|M)rts . . 

.'■df..4H4 

;9i7.  n.'jf) 

Exports . 

'  (do,  .v>a 

rit'rfi.  t>24 

Kulanue  of  trade  • . 

1  +I24,074 

+ 198,  W18 

Holivia: 

IiniHirts . 

29.H21  ' 

4  2U,INNI 

ExiKirts  . 

»  47,  .MX) 

Ualanee  of  trade _ 

+;«t.  793 

+27,  .MW 

Hrazil: 

lni|K>rts  . 

l.t«<t).934 

1,. 1 18,  (194 

ExtMirts  . . . 

3. 39a,  ltd 

'  2,  /kH),  Tfif) 

Baluiuv  of  trmle  _ 

+  I,.'d7.2:ttl 

+  1,018,971 

Chile; 

IiniHirts.  . 

213, 8:«) 

Kx|Hirts  . 

1  824. 739 

3M),  MKl 

Halanee  of  trade . . 

1  +118,837 

1  +i:«i,  473 

Coloinliia; 

Imports  . 

Kxixirts . - . 

j  9H,  (MK4 

70,  397 

Balauee  of  trade . 

1  +.Vi.9.'>:i 

j  +;9i,  088 

Monetary  unit 

Value  in  Vnited  States 
curreiiey 

Par 

\  erage  exchange 
rate 

1931  j  1932 

j  peso  (gold) . 

$0.  9(d8 

$0. 0074 

$0.  .1844 

jHoliviano  .  _ 

.  :124S 

.2122 

j.Milreis  (pa|ier).. 

.1190 

.  u7o:t 

.0712 

1  Peso  (gold) _  .. 

.  1217 

.  1207 

.0791 

j  Peso  (golil) . 

$0.  97:b 

to.  902.1 

$0.  9.128 

'  Kxtes.s  of  exiH»rts  (+)  nr  iin|H>rts  (  — ) 
‘  Kstiiuute  in  purl . 
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Imports,  exports,  ami  balance  of  /rat/r  -Coiitiniiod 


Value  in  thousands  of 
the  monetary  unit 

('oiintry 

Ii*3l 

19;{2 

Monetary  unit 

Costa  Rica: 

Iin|M>rts  . 

34,  7(l)> 

995 

Kxi'torts  -  . . 

•■i:.  117 

37.  .530 

iColon 

Balance  of  trade.  . 

+•-’3.411 

+  13.  .541 

Cuba: 

Ini|x>rts . 

Mi.  112 

.51.014 

Kxjxtrts  . . . 

UK.  K6f) 

KO.  «72 

[Peso.  . . . 

Balance  of  trade . 

Dominican  Republic: 

+3S.754 

+29. 050 

Iniiwrts.. . 

10. 1.52 

7,794 

Kxr>orls . . . 

13. 007 

11,  lf>4 

Dollar... 

Balance  of  trade . 

+•2. 915 

+3.370 

hcua<l<>r: 

Ini|iorts . 

44. 07(1 

.34.  710 

Kxjwrts . 

.VI.  CifiO 

49.  •290 

Sucre . 

Balance  of  trade _ 

+  1-2..5M 

+  14,500 

tcuatemala: 

liniiorts . 

1-2. 971 

7. 

Kxj)orts . 

1,5.  107 

10.  001 

(Juetral  _ 

Balance  of  trade . 

+■2. 190 

+3. 195 

Haiti:* 

ltn|iorts . 

47,  MS2 

37,  ;«io 

hxiMirts . 

44.S17 

30.  100 

(ioiirde . 

Balance  of  trade . 

-3.(r>,5 

-1,29(» 

Honduras:* 

Iin|iorts  . .  . 

30.  ,5S3 

Kxiwrts . 

40, 0.55 

35.  KM 

1  l.empira 

Balance  of  tratle _ 

+  19.472 

-f  J8.  427 

-Mexico: 

liniwrts . 

210,  .50.5 

100.300 

Kx|K)rts .  . 

:m7ii 

UN) 

Peso  . ' 

Balance  of  trade . . 

+  1S3,  1-20 

+  123.002 

Nicaragua: 

Imports . 

0,015 

3. 4K0 

Exiaerts. . 

♦i.  575 

4.  .542 

[('onloha  . 

Balance  of  trade . 

+.Vi0 

+  1,002 

Panama: 

ImiKcrts . 

13.  492 

K.  129 

Kxi'acrts . 

2.  fMIH 

2.  751 

Balloia . 

Balance  of  trade . 

-10,004 

-5,;i70 

Parapuav; 

lm|K>rts . 

10.  IM 

0.410 

Kx|M)rts . 

12.0.57 

12.  K73 

j  Peso 

Balance  of  trade  _ _ 

+•2. 770 

+0.  4.5,5 

Peru: 

lm|K>rts . .  . 

97. 9-2.5 

72.  (OM 

ExiKirts _ 

197,417 

Balance  of  trade 

+99.  492 

+  1(0):  400 

El  Salvador: 

lnii>orts . 

Hi.  .VW 

1-2.  ()01 

Exicorts.. . . . 

24,  121 

14.  (Mr2 

[Colon  . . 

Balance  of  trade . 

+7, 500 

+  1.321 

1 ruguay: 

Imports . 

114. 1'20 

00,510 

Exixcrts . 

K<).  <>K9 

.59.950 

■Peso  (gold) . 

Balance  of  trade _ 

-33,  439 

“  0,  5<>K 

\  enezuela: 

Imports . 

210,  7.58 

153,  450 

Exixtrts . . 

0.51. 010 

020.  200 

[Bolivar . ' 

-  1 

Balance  of  trade . 

+440.  OCiO 

+474. 002 

— 

— 

Value  in  I'niteil  States 
currency 


Par 

;  Averape  exchanpe 
rale 

1  1931 

I9;<2 

.  2.'iOU 

l.UK) 

j 

l.UIO 

.2()0 

.2000 

.  1773 

1.000 

.  2IM) 

.  MX) 

i 

i 

i 

.  49K5 

.:t5l9 

.3105 

l.(NNN) 

1 

l.(NMN)  1 

.  9(;4K 

.  t)074 

..’>014 

.2K4N) 

.  •-’007 

.  1730 

..Mmu 

1. 0340 

..V53() 

.  4700 

.  19:«) 

.  1704 

.  1.509 

>  Fiscal  year  endeil  Sejit.  30. 


•  Fi.scal  year  ended  July  31. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  IN  1933 


By  Adam  Caktkr 

Pan  American  I'nion  Staff 

This  year  Pan  Ainericain  Day  '  was  observed,  for  the  third  time, 
in  numerous  celebrations  held  throughout  the  whole  Continent. 
The  various  Governments,  many  civic  socities,  clubs,  educational 
authorities,  and  other  entities  expressed  on  this  occasion  their  belief 
in  and  support  of  inter-American  friendship. 

Flags  were  raised  in  all  the  national  capitals  and  in  many  other 
cities.  Besides,  there  were  receptions  given  by  Government  officials, 
ceremonies  in  which  many  important  aspects  of  inter-American 
relations  were  dealt  with  by  the  speakers;  public  acts  of  diverse 
nature,  such  as  pageants,  parades,  inaugurations  of  museums,  build¬ 
ings,  and  other  public  works;  addresses  on  Pan  Americanism  broadcast 
to  a  whole  nation;  exercises  in  schools,  and  many  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  good  will  toward  the  sister  nations  of  America  and  toward 
the  Union  formed  by  them. 

At  a  reception  tendered  in  Hahana  to  the  dijdomatic  and  consular 
corps.  Dr.  Orestes  Ferrara,  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba,  delivered  a 
forceful  speech  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Day  of  the 
Americas  would  become  part  of  the  national  traditions  of  his  country. 
Further  on,  he  ad<led  that  the  work  begun  by  those  who  fathered  the 
ideals  of  harmony  and  cooj)eration  between  the  peoples  of  the  New 
World  must  be  actively  continued  and  develoj^ed  by  the  men  of  the 
present  day,  and  he  concluded  with  the  statement  that  faith  must 
not  be  lost  “in  the  name  ‘America’,  eternal  .symbol  of  success  and 
good  fortune.” 

In  Kio  de  Janeiro  the  Itamaraty  Palace,  seat  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
was  the  scene  of  a  special  session  of  the  National  Federation  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Societies,  which  was  very  active,  through  its  important  “Paz 
pela  Escola”  section,  in  the  commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day 
throughout  Brazil.  The  session  at  the  Itamaraty  Palace  was  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Dr.  Afranio  de  Mello  Franco,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations,  and  attended  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
American  nations,  by  members  of  the  Cabinet,  by  other  Government 
officials,  and  by  the  representatives  of  numerous  organizations. 
Dr.  Fernando  Raja  Gabaglia,  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  was  the  first  to  address  the  distinguished  audience. 

'  April  14,  by  action  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .\inerican  Union  and  the  Governments  of  the 
American  Republics,  is  Pan  .American  Day.  Since  this  year  it  fell  in  the  spring  vacations  of  many  schools, 
it  was  oelebrated  on  whatever  date  in  .April  seemed  most  suitable  to  each  country.— Editor. 
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The  Day  of  the  Ainericas,  he  said,  “is  one  of  the  most  noble  ideas 
carried  into  effect  by  the  spirit  of  continental  solidarity.” 

The  speaker  added  that  the  National  Federation  of  Educational 
Societies  is  convinced  that  “by  teaching  the  ideals  defining  Pan 
Americanism,  which  is  synonymous  with  friendship  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  nations,  it  is  making  a  necessary,  an  indispensable  contribution 
to  educational  work.”  In  America,  he  concluded,  “the  liberal  spirit 
is  unanimous,  and  is  expressed  in  the  domestic  life  of  each  State  by 
the  republican,  democratic  form  of  government,  and  in  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  by  a  devotion  to  the  j)rinciples  of  g<)od  will,  tolerance,  and 
peace.” 

Dr.  Ignacio  M.  Azevedo  do  Amaral,  president  of  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Educational  Socities,  also  delivered  a  hrilliant  address, 
and  the  ceremonies  were  drawn  to  a  close  after  the  eloquent  words 
of  Dr.  de  Mello  Franco  had  defined  the  Pan  American  spirit  and 
ju'aised  the  objectives  of  the  Day  of  the  Americas. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  in  which  the  abovementioned- 
reception  was  held  at  the  Itamaraty  Palace,  the  National  Federation 
of  Educational  Societies  inaugurated  in  its  head(juartei-s  a  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Exposition,  which  included  the  (lags  of  idl  the  American  nations 
and  the  words  and  music  of  their  national  anthems;  literary  and 
scientific  works  by  American  authors;  statistics  and  publications  of 
interest  in  PaJJ  American  interchange;  samples  of  products  of  the 
various  .Vmerican  nations;  photographs  and  |)ublications  useful  to 
tourists;  and  portraits  (*f  some  of  the  men  who  have  made  great 
political,  scientific,  literary,  artistic,  and  commercial  contributions  to 
tlie  American  nations.  The  exposition  remained  open  to  tlie  public 
for  several  days  and  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitois.  The 
federation  was  alst>  active  in  promoting  other  celebrations  at  Kio 
and  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Brazilian  Institute  of  History  and  (leography  commemorated 
Pan  American  Day  by  means  of  a  special  meeting.  The  speakers  on 
this  occasion  were  the  ('ount  de  Aifonso  (’elso.  President  of  the 
Institute,  a  distinguished  writer  and  i)ublic  man,  and  Dr.  Rodrigo 
Octavio,  an  outstanding  internationalist. 

The  observance  of  the  Day  of  the  Americas  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
signalized  by  a  i)ublic  ceremony  held  at  the  seat  of  the  Argentine- 
American  ('ultural  Institute,  at  which  the  national  educational 
authorities,  the  And)assador  ()f  the  Fnited  States  and  the  American 
colony  in  the  city  were  special  guests.  The  s|)eakei’s  were  Di’. 
Alfredo  (.'olmo.  President  of  the  Institute,  and  one  of  its  membei’s, 
.\lr.  Ralph  Ihmtington.  Perhaps  a  few  (juotations  from  these 
addresses  may  be  more  enlightening  than  any  commentaries  thereon. 
From  Dr.  ('olmo:  .  .  .  “Pan  American  Day,  the  day  of  all  our 
nations.”  ...  “.  .  .  the  institution  now  known  as  the  Pan  Ameri- 
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ciui  rn'u)ii:  llio  ctMitralizod  reprostMUation  of  oaoh  one  of  onr  dtMuor- 
racics,  intondod  to  coordinate  them  spiritually  to  a  certain  dej^ree,  in 
what  pertains  to  their  social  systems  and  their  national  life.” 

.  .  insofar  as  it  [Pan  Americanism)  implies  mutual  nnderstandijij;, 
closer  ties,  coo])eration,  solidarity  and  so  forth,  it  shonld  prove  to  be 
a  blcssinjj;.”  .  .  [Arjrentina]  has  always  been  distinfrnished  by  the 
liberality  and  generosity  of  its  foreign  policies.” 

Mr.  Huntington  spoke  of  Henry  ('lay  as  a  lov(*r  of  liberty:  “On 
Kebniary  10,  1S21,  Mr.  ('lay  snhmitted  t(*  ('ongress  a  resolution 
de<‘laring  that  the  House  shared  with  the  j)(*o|>le  of  the  I’nited  States 
a  deep  interest  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence  being 
made  by  the  Hispanic-American  peo|)les,  hoped  that  these  etforts 
would  be  successful,  and  wars  ivady  to  do  its  part  in  the  recognition 
of  the  sovereignty  and  inde|)endence  of  these  eauintries.”  (This 
resolution  wais  apjaroved.)  “On  March  S,  1S22,  the  President  sent 
a  message  to  (’ongress  recauaunending  the  recaagnition  of  the  inale- 
pendence  of  the  South  .\meria*an  provinces.”  (Quoting  a  letter  from 
Bolivar  to  ('lay,  dataul  November  21,  1S27:  “  Pleaise  accept  this 
sincere  and  cordial  testimony  which  I  hasten  taa  offer  to  Your  Kxcel- 
lency  aind  to  the  (Jovernment  aaf  the  rnita*al  States  for  your  highly 
valuable  contributions  to  the  emancipation  of  your  South  American 
brothers.” 

On  the  same  evening  in  which  the  meeting  aaf  the  Argentine- 
American  ('ultairal  Institute  was  held.  Dr.  Ernesto  Nelsam,  Vice 
President  of  the  Institute,  alelivered  an  adalress  over  the  radio  in 
which  the  significance  of  Pan  Americanism  was  discussed. 

Many  other  civic  societies  in  the  Latin  American  nations  took  note 
of  Pan  American  Day  and  observed  it  in  diverse  forms. 

The  observance  of  the  day  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  cooperation 
of  many  Latin  American  Rotary  Clubs.  The  international  character 
of  these  organizations,  the  ideal  of  “Service”  promoted  by  them,  the 
vigorous  manner  in  which  their  activities  are  developed,  found  an 
entirely  satisfactory  means  of  e.xpression  in  the  commemoration  of 
the  Day  of  the  Americas,  which  was  celebrated  by  them  at  special 
meetings,  ptiblic  ceremonies,  and  banquets  in  which  inter-American 
subjects  were  discussed  by  the  speakers,  some  of  whom  took  occasion 
to  point  out  the  close  relationship  between  certain  Rotarian  and  Pan 
American  objectives. 

The  e.xereises  held  in  the  schools  were  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  As  Dr.  Raja  Gabaglia  said  in  his  Rio  address,  “The  schools  are 
immensely  important  in  the  effective  propagation  of  the  ideas  of 
peace.”  Also,  it  might  be  added,  in  the  propagation  of  Pan  Amer¬ 
icanism.  It  is  therefore  highly  gratifying  to  know  that  in  a  very  large 
number  of  Latin  American  schools  the  day  was  remembered. 
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Many  professors  and  teachers  used  this  occasion  to  address  tlte 
student  bodies  and  to  express  their  views  on  the  meaning  of  the 
traditional,  historical,  geographical,  spiritual,  and  material  bonds  that 
unite  the  nations  of  America.  In  these  speeches,  as  in  all  the  others 
made  on  Pan  American  Day,  no  blindly  optimistic  note  was  heard. 
The  problems  confronting  the  American  nations  were  not  ignored, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  freely  discussed.  It  was  from  the  impartial 
consideration  of  the  many  sides  of  these  (piestions  that  optimism 
finally  arose:  clear-eye<l,  enlightened  optimism.  Besides  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  which  these  addresses  were  jiart,  the  school  exercises  took  the 
form  of  jiageants,  |)laylets,  |)arades,  exhibits,  and  other  features  in- 


THE  FOI  NTAIN  OF  THE  AMERICAS. 

Dedicated  in  San  Pedro  Sacatep^quer..  a  city  in  the  Department  of  San  Marcos.  Oiiatemala.  on  Pan 

.American  Day. 


tended  to  make  the  Pan  American  nations  better  known  to  the 
students. 

The  municipal  authorities  in  Latin  America  made  valuable  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Day  of  the  Americas.  Some  took  the  lead  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  adecpiate  ceremonies,  others 
cooperated  with  the  educational  authorities  in  the  preparation  of 
school  activities  in  connection  with  the  Day,  or  did  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  most  approjiriate  within  their  sphere  of  action.  An  incident 
which  occurred  in  connection  with  one  of  the  municipal  celebrations 
may  serve  to  show  how  multiform  were  the  aspects  of  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Pan  American  Day.  In  the  city  of  San  Pedro  Sacatepequez, 
in  the  Department  of  San  Marcos,  Guatemala,  the  inauguration  of  a 
fountain  given  the  name  “Fountain  of  the  Americas”  was  part  of 
the  ceremonies  held.  Four  monoliths,  from  the  nearby  Mayan  ruins 
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of  C'hamar,  decorated  tlie  center  and  sides  of  the  fountain.  A  few 
nights  before  tlie  observance  was  to  take  place  one  of  the  monoliths, 
representing  a  Mayan  god,  disappeared  and  may  now  be,  according 
to  a  Guatemala  City  daily,  “on  some  Indian  altar  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  ravine,  its  features  of  stone  blurred  by  clouds  of  copal  incense.  ” 
Puerto  Kico  joined  heartily  in  the  observance  of  Pan  American 
Day.  This  island,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
women,  Senora  Milagros  Benet  de  Mewton,  President  of  the  Pan 
.American  Association  of  Women  of  Puerto  Kico,  may  become  “the 
link  uniting  the  Northern  and  Southern  portions  of  the  American 
('ontinent,  as  its  geographical  location  and  its  bilingual  school  make 
it  lit  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  two  races  of  the  New  World.” 

On  Pan  American  Day  the  Kotary  Club  of  San  Juan  gave  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  several  honor  guests  were  present.  The  speakers  were 
the  President  of  the  Club;  Senora  de  Mewton;  the  Hon.  James  R. 
Beverley,  then  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  Sr.  Filipo  de  Ilostos, 
('hilean  Consul.  At  a  celebration  held  that  afternoon  in  one  of  the 
city’s  parks  Senora  de  Mewton  spoke  again,  and  was  followed  by  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Sr.  Emilio  del  Toro,  by  Governor 
Beverley,  by  the  Chilean  Consul,  and  by  the  Venezuelan  Consul,  Sr. 
Vetancourt.  Some  of  the  opinions  voiced  by  Sr.  de  Hostos  are  of 
special  interest  on  account  of  their  significance  in  the  furtherance  of 
Pan  Americanism:  “No  one  dare  deny  today  that  a  high  destiny 
awaits  the  nations  of  America.  ”  “.  .  .  two  South  American  Repub¬ 

lics,  Argentina  and  Chile,  proceeding  many  years  ahead  of  the  ideas 
then  prevalent  in  the  world,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  principle  of 
limitation  of  armaments,  and  signed  in  the  year  1902  the  first  treaty 
of  that  character  recorded  in  history.”  “There  is  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  for  having  faith  in  the  virtuality  of  the  Pan  American  ideal.” 
“In  promoting  this  ideal,  the  nations  of  America  perform  a  task  that 
has  a  high  civilizing  and  humanitarian  significance.” 

The  observance  of  Pan  American  Day  in  the  United  States  could 
not  have  been  any  more  gratifying  to  those  who  know  how  important 
it  is  that  representative  groups  in  this  nation  should  have  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  peoples  to  the  south.  A  knowledge  of 
the  geography  and  history  of  these  peoples;  of  their  national  charac¬ 
teristics;  of  their  traditions,  their  customs  and  habits,  their  psychology; 
of  their  spiritual  and  material  structure,  their  possibilities,  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  development  of  the  New  World  and  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  civilization;  of  the  waj's  in  which  they  can  be  drawn  closer 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  A  knowledge  made  alive  by  the 
spark  of  human  understanding. 

The  need  for  a  clearer  conception  of  Latin  America  does  e.xist,  and, 
fortunately,  is  now  beginning  to  be  fulfilled.  John  L.  Merrill,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  New  York,  in  an  article  published 
in  the  daily  press  makes  the  following  statements;  “In  my  school 
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•lays  I  iiiiii^iiKMl  (liat  (lio  word  ‘  Aiiu'i'icai’  l)cloii<;o<l  saalcdy  lo  lh<*  I'tiifed 
States  of  Aniorica.  I  fear  tliat  many  hold  that  opinion  now.  We  are, 
however,  fast  recoverin':  from  onr  |)rovinei)dism.  .  .  “North 
Americans  owe  much  to  the  older  civili/.ations  in  (Vntral  iind  South 
Ameriea.  We  have  been  privileged  to  make  im|>ortant  contributions 
to  the  welfiire  and  happiness  of  our  nei}:hhors  to  the  south  of  us,  but 
we  are  hist  learniii':  that  they  have  many  attractive  qualities  which 
would  he  henelicial  for  us  to  acquire.  It  is  time  that  enlijrhtened 
jnihlic  opinion  in  the  United  States  r(‘co*:ni/,eil  the  important  con¬ 
tributions  which  the  people  from  Me.xico  south  have  made  to  science, 
literature,  art,  and  all  culture.” 

Pan  American  Day  was  comnu'inoratial  in  Washinjrton  at  a  special 
nieetin<:of  the  (iovernin<:  Board  of  the  Pan  .\meri<-an  Union  at  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  the  ^uest  of  honor.  His 
address  was  exceedin';!^'  well  received  in  Latin  America,  where  it  was 
widely  (pioted,  as  it  also  was  in  the  United  States.  “Your  Ameri¬ 
canism  and  mine”,  said  the  President,  “must  he  a  structure  built  of 
^•onlidenee,  cemented  by  a  sympathy  which  reeojrnizes  only  equality 
and  fraternity.  It  finds  its  source  and  hein*:  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
dwells  in  the  tenqile  of  the  intellect.” 

.\fter  the  session  of  the  tiovernin<:  Board  had  adjourned,  the  .Min¬ 
ister  of  Venezuela  delivered  an  address  to  a  lar^re  audience  in  the  Hall 
of  the  .Vmericas,  in  which  he  presented  to  the  Pan  American  Union  a 
bust  of  (leneral  Francisco  de  Miranda.  This  was  accepted  by  the 
('hairman  of  the  Governin':  Board  of  the  Union,  Hon.  (’ordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Addresses  were  also  made 
by  the  Minister  of  Guatemala,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governin': 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  by  a  Latin  American  student, 
Roj:elio  Alfaro,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  students  attending:  the 
exercises.  The  June  issue  of  the  Bulletin  contains  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  commemoration  of  Pan  American  Day  at  the  Pan 
.\merican  Union. 

George  Washinj:ton  University  celebrated  Pan  American  Day  with 
a  special  assembly  at  which  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro, 
Minister  of  Panama,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (Jeneral  of  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union,  and  Dr.  CMoyd  Heck  Marvin,  President  of  the 
University. 

In  New  Y'ork  the  Pan  American  Society  observed  Pan  American 
Day  with  a  luncheon  ami  a  program  of  pageantry,  presided  over  by 
John  L.  Merrill,  President  of  the  Society.  The  speakers  on  this 
occasion  were  the  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  who  made  an  eloquent 
plea  for  peace  and  justice  among  nations,  deplored  the  intense  na¬ 
tionalism  now  prevalent,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  would  continue  its  work  for  international  harmony; 
Enrique  D.  Ruiz,  Consul  General  of  Mexico;  Dr.  Jacobo  Varela, 
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Minister  of  Frii<:iiny;  and  Jose  Kieldin^,  Consul  Cleneral  of  Cni^nay. 
At  tlie  eoindusion  of  tlie  liinelieon  (lie  «ruests  adjourned  to  an  adjoining 
ballroom,  where  0((()  liiirh  school  students  of  Sjianish  awaited  them, 
and  then  an  attractive  ceremony  took  place,  durin*;  which  various 
exercises  were  held  and  several  speeches  delivered. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  Sr.  Pedro  K. 
Kincones,  Venezuelan  (\)nsul  (leneral  in  \ew  York,  delivered  an 
address  over  the  radio  on  the  nirrht  of  April  14. 

Other  celehrations  in  New  York  included  a  i)ro<:ram  of  addresses 
and  music  "iven  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American  Women’s 
.Association  of  the  Roerich  Museum,  at  which  distin»;uished  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  American  nations  were  the  speakei-s.  The  Inter- 
.American  (Iroup  of  the  Roerich  Association  broadcast  a  proj;ram  in 
which  Latin  American  music  was  featured. 

On  Pan  American  Day  in  1932  the  San  Francisco  chapter  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  offered  jirizes  for  essays  to  he  written  by 
university  students  in  Latin  America  on  the  subject :  The  l)evelo|)- 
ment  of  Friendship  in  the  Americas.  This  announcement  hrou<rht 
an  enthusiastic  resjionse  from  the  students,  and  many  essays  were 
received.  The  committee  which  read  them  was  com|)osed  of  Hispanic 
American  and  American  jirofessors,  and  awarded  the  hist  prize  to  a 
(iiiatemalan  student,  Vicente  Arriola,  from  the  Lniveisidad  ('entral 
de  Honduras.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Roberto  Pecach, 
a  law  student  at  the  Ihiiversity  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  committee’s 
decision  was  made  known  on  Pan  American  Day  of  this  year,  and 
Sr.  Arriola’s  essay  apjieared  in  the  May  issue  of  IlisimuUi,  a  journal 
published  hy  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish.  The 
Society  played  a  very  imjxirtant  jiart  in  the  extensive  commemora¬ 
tion  <:iven  Pan  American  Day  in  San  Francisco. 

('ornell  I’nivei’sity  commemorated  Pan  American  Day  in  a  very 
impressive  manner.  This  University  is  attended  hy  students  from 
all  the  Latin  American  republics,  and  a  special  ceremony  was  arran<;e<l 
at  which  some  of  these  students  spoke  and  othei’s  bore  the  colors  of 
their  respi'ctive  nations  when  all  the  fla"s  of  the  countries  which 
form  the  Pan  American  Union  were  assembled.  The  Minister  of 
Panama,  Dr.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  was  a  sjiecial  guest  at  these  e.xercises 
and  delivered  a  brilliant  address. 

The  ailjective  “colossal”  can  well  he  applied  to  the  manner  in 
which  Miami  celebrated  the  occasion  intended  to  commemorate  the 
ties  that  hind  the  American  nations.  Uol.  Henry  L.  Doherty,  as 
honorary  President  of  the  Pan  American  Ijcague,  invited  to  the 
festivities  a  distinguished  and  representative  grouj)  of  diplomats, 
scholars,  educators,  writei’s  and  leadei's  in  diverse  fields  related  to 
Pan  Americanism.  The  Ministers  of  Bolivia  and  Kcuador  and 
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spcretiirios  from  tin*  C'liilonn,  Culmti,  nml  Mexican  einhussies  and  the 
('ol()nd)ian  and  Panamanian  lejrations  were  included  in  this  ‘rroup. 

The  day  after  the  visitors  arrived  they  were  f;uests  of  honor  at  a 
reception  and  a  concert  "iven  at  one  of  the  leadinf;  hotels.  The 
followiipjr  day  there  was  a  colorful  school  j)arade  in  which  7,()00 
children  took  part.  Afterward  a  pageant  in  honor  of  the  Mexican 
people,  written  hv  Dr.  Barhara  Kinjr  sind  eiititled  The  Itetiirii  of  the 
White  (fotlx,  was  perfetrmed  in  one  of  the  city’s  heautiful  parks  hy 
400  persons.  The  pajreant  |)resented  an  im|)ressive  panorama  of  the 
development  of  Mexico  fntin  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
to  our  days.  Immediately  before  the  i)resentation  of  the  i)a<;eant  the 
(lovernor  of  Florida,  speakiiijr  from  Tallahassee,  addressed  the 
audience  and  welcomed  the  visitoi-s.  The  sessions  of  a  Pan  American 
Institute  oi^ani/.ed  hy  the  I’an  American  League  were  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  feature  of  the  observance  at  Miami.  Inter-American  relations 
and  economic  problems  were  here  discussed  hy  a  most  distinguished 
gathering.  The  celebration  was  drawn  to  a  close  hy  a  brilliant  han- 
(piet  and  hall,  given  hy  the  Pan  American  I^eague  and  sponsored  hy 
its  honorary  president.  Colonel  Doherty,  and  by  Mrs.  Doherty. 

So  many  societies,  institutions,  and  authorities,  highly  influential 
in  national  life,  participated  in  the  (‘ommemoration  of  Pan  American 
Day  in  the  Cnited  States  that  even  a  mere  enumeration  of  them 
would  he  too  lengthy.  Hearty  cooj)eration  was  given  hy  schools, 
universities,  women’s  clubs,  rotary  clubs,  international  clubs,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce.  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  others.  The 
high  position  occu|)ied  hy  these  collective  bodies  and  individuals, 
their  opportunities  for  reaching  the  public  and  their  ability  to  en¬ 
hance  the  importance  of  any  movement  they  may  favor,  make  their 
support  of  Pan  Americanism  highly  gratifying.  It  is  certain  that 
their  efforts  will  have  great  value  in  making  the  various  groups  of  the 
American  collectivity  better  accpiainted  with  the  life  of  the  other  Pan 
American  Nations,  and  thus  render  a  signal  service  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Inter-American  relations. 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Pan 
American  Day  was  observed  throughout  the  (’ontinent,  it  may  he 
said  that  the  events  by  which  it  was  commemorated  are  the  best  proof 
of  its  significance  to  the  nations  that  constitute  the  Pan  American 
I'nion. 

Leaving  the  last  word  on  the  Pan  American  ideal  to  the  press,  we 
offer  this  quotation  from  an  important  American  daily:  “That  the 
mistakes  and  misadventures  of  the  past  are  not  glossed  over  hut  are 
duly  recognized  gives  substance  to  the  belief  .  .  .  that  the  intellectual 
and  political  thesis  put  forward  hy  Bolivar  and  supported  hy  so 
many  great  and  generous  minds  is  founded  on  the  realities  of  life 
and  consequently  will  continue  stea<lily  to  grow  in  achievement.” 
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A  visit  to  nil  Ar^iMitino  ostimoin,  or  n  hufip  tract  of  land  devoted  to 
a<;rieultiire  and  stock  raisin*;,  leaves  an  indelible  impression 
upon  any  individual  who  is  accorded  that  privile<;e. 

Dnrin*;  iny  second  visit  to  Ar<;entina  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inakinj; 
such  a  tri|),  the  invitation  comin*;  from  a  friend  in  liuenos  Aires  whose 
uncle  is  a  wealthy  estanciero.  We  arrived  at  the  estancia,  located 
in  the  northwestern  jiart  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  after  a 
train  journey  of  7  hours,  during  which  1  was  awe-inspired  hy  the 
vastness  and  seemingly  limitless  nature  of  the  pampas,  or  plains. 

We  arrived  after  nightfall,  and  hence  had  no  opportunity  to  see 
the  estancia  until  the  following  day.  After  a  refreshing  night’s 
sleep,  I  emerged  into  surroundings  which  struck  me  most  pleasantly. 
From  my  impressions  of  this  particular  estancia,  which  I  helieve  to  he 
fairly  tyjiical  of  all  other  large  ones  in  the  country,  I  shall  attempt  to 
relate  in  some  detail  the  general  character  of  an  estancia  and  how  it  is 
operated  and  managed. 

This  vast  estate  contains  roughly  7")  sipiare  miles.  Its  lands 
e.xtend  much  farther  than  the  eye  can  see.  On  horseback  it  would 
reipiire  a  full  day’s  riding  and  perhaps  more  to  get  even  a  general 
conception  of  its  vast  domain.  Indeeil,  it  is  so  large  in  area  that 
numerous  outposts  ai'c  established  throughout,  all  in  telephonic 
(‘ommunication  with  each  other,  for  the  jmrpose  of  regulating  the 
various  sections  of  the  huge  estate. 

Of  the  various  buildings  found  on  this  estancia,  the  first  in  impor¬ 
tance,  and  hy  far  the  most  imposing,  is  the  residence  of  the  estanciero 
and  his  family.  This  is  a  jiarticularly  beautiful  edifice,  a  two-story 
affair,  combining  in  its  architectural  scheme  the  characteristics  of  an 
American  farmhouse  and  those  of  a  C’astilian  town  house.  Ivy 
climbs  all  the  walls;  flower  gardens  completely  surround  it;  a  shady 
veranda  is  found  at  the  main  entrance.  Xe.xt  in  imiiortance  is  the 
staff  house,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  foremen,  supervisoi-s,  other 
high  employees,  and  their  families.  At  some  distance  are  located 
the  homes  of  the  colonist  tenants  and  peons  and  their  families.  There 
are  also  the  outjiosts  already  mentioned. 

In  addition  there  are  huge  barns  for  the  housing  of  the  carriage, 
horses  and  dairy  cows;  storehouses  for  grains,  hay,  and  other  crops, 
tools,  etc. ;  chicken  houses;  garages,  in  which  are  kept  many  of  the 
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atrrinilliiral  inacliiiios,  sin'li  as  trac(<»rs,  reaiHTs,  hinders,  and  power- 
driven  plows;  ffal/tninK,  or  slieds  under  wlihdi  wlieat  is  stacked  tem¬ 
porarily  after  harvest;  and  finally  a  jrronp  of  iniseellaneons  small 
strnetnres.  Most  of  these  hnildin<rs,  it  shonld  he  noted,  are  made  of 
hriek,  althonjrh  there  are  some  wooden  ones. 

One  of  the  most  strikinfr  features  of  this  estaneia  is  the  jrreat  mimher 
of  sections  into  which  it  is  divided,  territorially  speakin*;.  There  is 
an  admirahle  system  of  feneinjr,  mostly  with  harhed  wire,  forming;  the 
limits  of  these  divisions.  For  e.\am|>le,  we  may  find  one  enclosure 
8  miles  sipiare,  employed  for  kee|>in«r  steers,  and  next  to  it  another 
section  of  o  sipiare  miles,  which  contains  nothing  hut  hoises.  These 
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The  home  of  the  estanriero  is  always  a  romniiKlioiis  hiiililiiiK.  sinToun<le<l  by  iiarilens.  Often  there  are 
fountains,  a  sw  iinmini:  |nkiI,  a  t:olf  course,  amt  tennis  courts. 


enclosures,  referred  to  as  paddocks  and  corrals,  raiifre  in  area  from 
1  square  mile  to  If)  and  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

It  may  he  interestinfi  at  this  time  to  adopt  a  retrospective  viewptiint 
in  repird  to  this  estaneia;  hy  possessinj;  some  knowledjre  of  its  history, 
the  reader  will  find  its  present-<lay  system  easier  to  understand  and 
will  thereby  gain  a  fuller  appreciation  of  it.  It  can  truthfully  he  said 
that  the  story  of  the  past  activities  of  this  estate,  which  was  related 
to  me  in  an  interesting  manner  hy  my  host,  is  fairly  typical  of  the 
historx'  of  most  large  estancias  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  present  estanciero’s  father  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the 
late  18()0’s,  and  at  that  time  found  a  number  of  rural  natives,  some  of 
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them  Indians,  others  gauchos,  wlio  had  “squatted”  upon  the  land, 
and  who  were  rather  difficult  to  eject.  A  number  of  them  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  leave,  with  the  result  that  they  were  taken  into  the 
estanciero’s  employ. 

The  jrauchos,^  it  must  he  e.xplained,  are  becoming;  e.xtinct  in 
Arfientina.  From  colonial  days  they  had  been  the  plainsmen,  and 
were  all  colonial  born.  They  were  larjjely  horsemen,  hunters,  and 
owners  of  stock,  and  were  ‘jenerally  semisavajie  and  illiterate.  In  a 
sense  they  were  imhiied  with  a  spirit  of  aristocracy,  since  they  were 
averse  to  any  ploddiii};  and  patient  work  such  as  ajrriculture;  they 
were  of  a  rovinj;  nature,  settlinj;  on  land  wherever  they  pleased,  and 
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as  the  land  was  houirht  up  and  the  owners  came  to  raise  stock,  the 
"auchos  moved  on.  At  times  they  would  risk  their  independence 
and  hire  themselves  out  to  the  estancieros  for  breaking  in  horses  or 
for  work  with  cattle.  In  the  case  of  the  estancia  in  question,  that  is 
what  happened  in  the  early  days  of  its  history. 

The  other  natives,  including  the  Indians,  who  were  permitted  to 
remain  were  allotted  pieces  of  land  upon  which  they  and  their  families 
were  allowed  to  build  huts  and  to  raise  crops.  Of  the  crops,  one 
fourth  was  paid  annually  to  the  management  as  rent.  The  system 
had  one  drawback,  namely,  the  migratory  nature  of  these  tenants, 
who  continually  moved  on  to  other  sections  of  the  country  after  they 
had  worked  the  land  to  their  satisfaction.  Some  of  the  former 
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squatters  did  not  heeoiue  tenants,  luit  were  taken  direetly  into  the 
estanciero’s  employ,  assisting  in  stock  hreedini;,  airrieultural  work,  and 
fenee-buildin<r. 

Some  years  later,  more  jirecisely  in  the  late  1880’s  and  early  1890’s, 
one  of  the  hifrfrest  single  factors  in  the  development  of  the  estancia, 
and  of  many  others  as  well,  appeared  on  the  scene.  I  refer  to  the 
thronp:s  of  Italian  agricultural  settlers  who  were  at  that  time  beginning 
to  enter  the  country.  The  then  estanciero,  the  father  of  the  present 
owner,  was  a  pioneer  in  the  utilization  of  this  kind  of  labor.  He 
parceled  out  land  to  these  colonists  on  the  crop-rental  basis,  in  areas  of 
.300  to  1,000  acres.  They  and  their  families  proved  to  be  most 
diligent  and  |)atient  workers,  and  in  many  cases  received  ample 
financial  reward  for  their  efforts.  It  was  in  large  measure  because  of 
their  earnest,  sincere  labor  that  this  estancia  enjoyed  such  e.xtensive 
development.  Although  tenants  of  this  class  were  (piite  numerous 
in  that  early  period,  they  are  comparatively  few  today,  and  their 
descendants  are,  in  the  main,  employed  directly  by  the  management 
on  a  money  wage  basis,  as  memhers  of  the  staff. 

To  return  to  the  present — it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  at  this  point 
to  discuss  the  system  of  roads  and  the  pro.ximity  of  the  estancia  to 
railroads  and  towns.  The  roads  leading  through  the  estate  are  none 
too  good  at  best.  They  are  quite  ample  in  width  and  fairly  smooth, 
but  because  of  the  total  absence  of  even  the  smallest  stones  on  the 
pampas,  the  roads  become  a  soggy,  muddy  mire  whenever  it  rains, 
and  during  the  dry  periods  of  the  year  they  are  the  last  word  in  dusti¬ 
ness.  All  of  the  roads  com|)osing  the  network  that  serves  the  estancia 
are  lined  on  both  sides  by  barbed-wire  fences.  The  estancia  house  is 
located  but  7  miles  from  an  im|>ortant  railroad,  the  Buenos  Aires- 
Bacifico,  thus  being  situated  strategically  for  the  convenient  transpor- 
taition  of  crops  and  stock  to  markets.  The  nearest  town  of  any  im¬ 
portance  is  at  a  distance  of  1.7  miles. 

The  question  of  water  supply  is  of  great  importance.  Water  has 
been  obtained  at  great  expense  and  labor  by  digging  artesian  and 
semiartesiaii  wells,  usually  near  trees.  They  have  a  tendency  to  go 
dry,  because  the  soft  alluvial  soil  continually  soaks  up  the  water. 
To  prevent  the  falling  of  the  water  level  and  to  pump  the  water  to  the 
surface  as  needed,  windmills  are  located  near  the  wells.  They  form 
the  best  and  most  adaptable  system  of  pumping  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  In  addition,  underground  pipe  lines  carry  the  water  to  the 
buildings,  to  troughs  f«)r  the  stock,  and  to  other  sections  of  the 
estancia. 

As  for  agricultural  activities  which,  being  secondary  in  importance 
to  stock-raising  on  any  estancia,  are  carried  on  maiidy  by  colonists 
and  peons,  I  found  that  a  system  of  crop  rotation  is  used,  which  benefits 
the  fertility  of  the  land  tremendously.  The  land  has  marvelous 
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natural  productivity.  Tlie  4-year  system  of  crop  rotation  employed 
has  an  added  advantajre  in  that  it  prevents  the  soil  from  reverting  to 
the  coarse,  native  grasses  so  prevalent  in  this  section.  The  land  is 
usually  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  sown  in  successive  pieces;  thus  it  can 
also  he  harvested  in  like  manner. 

The  crops  of  jirincipal  importance  are  maize,  wheat,  linseed,  and 
alfalfa.  To  supplement  the  alfalfa,  large  areas  are  sown  with  rye 
grass,  which  provides  ideal  ])asture  for  cattle.  Maize  is  planted  in 
.Vugust  t>r  Septend)er  and  harvested  in  March  or  Ajiril.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  wheat,  winter  21ml  sumimu'.  The  times  of  phinting  of 
linseed  and  alf22lfa  are  variable.  The  yields  of  all  these  cn)ps  are 
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high  both  in  (piality  and  in  ipiantity  and  they  sujiply  a  good  financial 
return  to  the  settlers  who  work  them.  There  are  also  a  nund)er  of 
orchards  and  vegetable  gardens.  The  agricultural  ecpiipment  is  of 
the  finest  type;  numerous  tractors,  reapei-s,  and  hinders  of  American 
2111(1  Kurop(‘2in  manufacture  are  us(‘d  with  girat  efliciency  2ind  excellent 
n'sults. 

Before  2ittemi)ting  to  discuss  the  staff  and  its  work  in  regard  to  stock 
raising,  it  might  he  enlightening  to  devote  some  space  to  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  the  stock  itself.  Of  the  75  s(|U2ire  miles  which  are  em¬ 
braced  by  the  estancia,  roughly  .')()  are  devoted  to  stock-raising, 
which  is  the  chief  function  of  21113’  estancia.  It  111213*  Gu* 
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animals  are  of  extremely  hi"h  quality,  and  that  Enijlish  breedinsr  meth¬ 
ods  are  largely  used. 

1  learned  that  my  host  owned  about  35,000  head  of  cattle,  including 
Shorthorns  and  Ilerefords,  as  well  as  cross-breeds  with  native  stock. 
There  are  numerous  corrals  or  paddocks  containing  these  cattle,  which 
are  usually  separated  into  breeds.  There  are  about  20,000  head  of 
sheep,  principally  of  the  Merino  and  cross-bred  varieties.  Hogs 
number  about  10,000,  as  do  the  horses.  The  latter  are  of  exce|)- 
tionally  high  (piality.  They  are  bred  for  racing  and  a  number  of 
other  purposes.  In  addition,  many  polo  ponies  are  raised. 

The  stair  of  the  estancia  is  headed,  of  course,  by  the  estanciero. 
Then  comes  the  first  assistant,  or  \inderstudy,  called  the  inayonlomo; 
he  is  particularly  valuable  during  periods  while  the  estanciero  is 
away,  as  he  is  then  in  full  charge.  Next  in  importance  is  the  capataz, 
or  general  head  of  all  the  peons.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  cattle 
cajHitaz  and  also  a  sheep  capataz,  whose  respective  duties  are  to  look 
after  the  herds  and  Hocks.  Then  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  stems’, 
who  have  varied  duties,  including  guarding  the  outer  gates  of  the 
property,  riding  around  the  paddocks  on  the  watch  for  sick  or  dead 
animals,  and  inspecting  windmills.  At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  are 
the  ordinary  laborers  or  peons,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  fences  and  wells,  the  drawing  of  water,  the  killing  of 
locusts,  and  general  labor. 

The  staff  follows  a  fairly  <lefinite  annual  routine  of  work  in  regard 
to  stock  raising,  which  includes  the  making  of  alfalfa  hay  or  silage 
for  supplementary  food  for  the  stock  in  winter.  Starting  with 
autumn  (March,  April,  and  May)  the  work  includes  dipping  flocks 
of  sheep  in  brine  tanks  for  scab,  branding  and  deborning  calves, 
branding  foals,  and  classifying  breeding  cows.  During  June,  July, 
and  August,  which  form  the  winter,  the  duties  include  weaning 
calves,  sowing  alfalfa,  dipping  sheep  for  scab  before  lambing,  and 
the  beginning  of  calving  and  lambing. 

The  spring  months  (September,  October,  and  November)  find 
the  staff  engaged  in  calving  and  lambing,  branding  lambs,  shearing, 
the  beginning  of  haymaking,  and  dipping  Hocks  for  scab.  During 
the  summer  (December,  January,  and  February)  calving  and  hay¬ 
making  continue,  maggot  eradication  is  instituted,  lambs  are  weaned, 
and  herds  and  flocks  are  classified.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
winter  is  very  mild  and  that  the  summer  is  of  generous  duration. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  miscellaneous  duties  which  are  done, 
my  host  informed  me,  at  various  periods  of  the  year.  They  comprise 
the  vaccination  of  cattle  for  anthrax  or  mancha  (blackleg),  as  well 
as  sheep  and  calf  vaccination.  In  addition,  the  destruction  of  locusts 
is  attended  to.  The  handling  of  colts  and  breaking  in  of  riding  horses 
also  merit  special  attention. 
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Tlu*  htiiie  (*f  an  estancitM'o’s  existence  is  the  locust.  If  not  suc¬ 
cessfully  coinhated,  either  hv  sprayin*;  or  protectinjr  the  crops  and 
trees  with  screens,  a  locust  swarm  is  capable  of  destroying  enormous 
quantities  of  vegetation  and  of  wiping  out  an  entire  season’s  profit. 
They  usually  come  from  the  north  in  October  or  November,  hatch 
their  young,  go  away  for  a  brief  period,  and  then  return  for  an 
invasion.  This  does  not  ha|)pen  annually,  hut  at  intervals  of  several 
years.  For  the  control  of  locusts  there  exists  a  Federal  Commission 
which  sends  out  inspectors  to  the  estancias  several  times  a  year 
to  see  that  preventive  measures  are  being  taken  and  to  su|)ervise 
the  work.  If  an  estanciero  does  not  com|)ly  with  the  instructions 
of  the  ('ommission,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine. 

In  conclusion,  1  should  like  to  point  out  that  estancia  ownership 
ami  management  generally  result  profitably.  This  is  |)articularly 
true  of  the  estancia  which  1  was  visiting,  as  an  examination  of  the 
hooks  showed  me.  Regarding  estancia  life  in  general,  it  is  true  that 
it  is  likely  to  he  lonely  and  rather  isolated;  however,  there  are  ro¬ 
mance  and  adventure  aplenty,  with  the  all-important  opportunity 
to  become  wealthy.  For  recreational  facilities  my  host  has  a  com¬ 
pletely  modern  swimming  po<»l,  a  fine  golf  course,  and  a  number  of 
good  tennis  courts. 

On  the  whole,  1  was  favorably  impressed  with  what  1  saw  on  the 
estancia,  and,  more  important,  considerably  enlightened  and 
broadened  by  what  I  had  learned.  My  visit  there  will  always  be 
a  pleasant,  unforgettable  memory.  And  why?  Because  I  had 
seen  the  Argentina  which  we  all  read  about;  the  romantic,  colorful 
aspect  of  the  national  life;  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  country;  the 
mil  Argentina. 
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By  Llewkllyx  Williams 

Field  Museum  of  Xaturnl  Uistonj,  in  charge  of  the  Peruvian  Division  of  the  Marshall 
Field  Amazon  Expedition, 

TO  tlio  people  inhabiting  a  tropieal  forest  region,  sneh  as  the 
montaiia  or  eastern  Andine  slope,  of  Peru,  the  dominant  problem 
is  the  (juest  for  food.  The  ehief  neeessary  of  life  of  the  Indian  as  well 
as  the  Peruvians  living  in  that  remote  territory  is  inani«)e,  or  eassava,' 
one  of  the  valuable  food  plants  of  the  world  and  the  most  important 
one  in  many  tropieal  eountries.  The  protein  of  their  diet  is  obtained 
mostly  from  fish.  A  large  number  of  speeies  abound  in  all  the  rivers, 
although  generally  sjieaking  they  are  smaller  in  the  upper  reaehes 
than  in  the  lower  Amazon  Valley. 

The  Indians  living  along  the  hanks  of  the  main  stream  and  its  numer¬ 
ous  affluents  employ  several  methods  for  eapturing  fish.  Xets  of 
various  kinds  and  patterns  are  frequently  employed  by  the  several 
tribes.  Wallaee,  who  traversed  the  Amazon  Valley  in  the  middle  of 
the  past  eentury,  mentions  the  use  of  rod  and  line  by  the  Indians. 
The  natives  ingeniously  make  their  own  hooks  from  palm  spines. 
Among  the  plant  baits  used  with  the  hooks  may  be  mentioned  the 
green  pulp  of  the  ealahash  fruit,  and  seeds  of  erahwood  and  guava. 
During  the  rainy  season  fish  are  searee  and  ean  only  be  proeured  by 
means  of  the  arrow,  ants,  spideis  or  seeds  having  been  previously  east 
into  the  water  to  entire  the  prey  to  the  surfaee.  Some  tribes  eajiture 
fish  between  the  prongs  of  a  wooden  trident  or  stab  them  with  a 
haml>«K)  s|)ear  that  has  a  double-edged  blade.  The  more  eivilized 
Indians  enqiloy  the  harpoons  with  detaehahle  heads  that  they  use  for 
eapturing  the  manatee.  Furthermore,  dams  may  he  constructed  with 
the  object  of  enclosing  an  area  of  water  which  may  then  be  baled  out 
and  the  fish  caught. 

By  far  the  most  wholesale  and  general  way  in  which  fish  are  ob¬ 
tained,  however,  is  through  the  use  of  plants  possessing  toxic  proper¬ 
ties.  Like  other  races,  the  Incas  discovered  that  many  of  the  plants 
about  them  possessed  medicinal,  stimulating,  or  toxic  qualities. 
This  wealth  of  information,  perhaps  modified  somewhat  with  the 
passing  of  time,  has  been  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  even  today  it  finds  application  in  certain  regions  of  the  high¬ 
lands  and  among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  adjacent  equatorial 
forest. 

•  Stfc  “Cassava:  An  Kvonomic  IManl  Nativv  to  Latin  Anirrica,”  by  Josf  L.  Coloiii  in  the  Bi  llktin  of 
the  Pan  .\nieri('an  Union,  September  IStS2. — Kditor. 
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Several  speeies  of  trees,  shrubs  aiul  herbs  of  eoniinon  oecurrence 
in  the  moutana  eontain  suitable  substances  wbieb  are  used  bj'  the 
natives  us  fish  poisons.  Ainoiifr  these  may  be  mentioned  the  irritating 
late.x  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark  and  sapwood  of  Caiahua 
{Hum  crepitans),  an  arboreal  speeies  with  an  e.xtensive  natural  distri¬ 
bution  in  tropical  America;  the  ground  leaves  of  a  shrub  called 
Vana-ocuera  or  (kuera  {OJiyanthes  karstenii)  and  several  sj)ecies  of 
('mvca  and  (Tihat/iuni,  a  shrub  known  locally  as  Iluaca,  which 


Fbolucrtipb  by  KIlHWiirlb  I*.  KiDip. 


A  CrUK  OR  BARHASrO 
IM.WT.  I'KKl'. 

The  riKil  Ilf  t  liis  |iliinl .  Iim^  a 
stiiireeof  |K>is<>ii  iililizeil  hy 
the  lii(liaiisi>re:t.sterii  Cerii 
ill  (-.itehini!  flsli,  lias  in 
rei-enl  years  lieeii  the  iih- 
jiH'l  of  extensive  research 
liex-ause  of  the  insec-ticiilal 
value  of  its  rotenone  con¬ 
tent. 


usually  grows  in  dry,  abandoned  land.  lint  the  one  which  is  regarded 
as  the  most  jKtwerful  and  which  is  most  generally  used  by  the  abo¬ 
rigines  and  J\‘ruvians  is  an  evergreen  leguminous  shrub  which  has 
recently  attracted  attention  due  to  its  active  crystalline  principle, 
rotenone,  of  value  in  the  manufacture  of  insecticides. 

This  shrub  is  also  known  us  Jiarbasco,  a  general  term  for  plant  fish 
poisons  in  Hispanic  America,  but  other  vernacular  names  are  applied 
to  it  in  various  bx-alities  of  northeastern  Peru,  namel}’,  Burbascu 
leyltiiHo,  Huasca  burbascu  {fiuasca,  a  Quecbua  word,  means  vine),  Sdeha 
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hnrhnacn  {ftdcha,  also  Qiieclma,  moans  forosi),  and  Rmnn  hnrhnsco  {rumn 
is  CWania,  sifjnifvinjr  liana).  .\lon<;  tlio  rcayali  Kivor  and  adjacent 
territories  the  terms  ('onopl  and  Ram!  are  in  use,  while  in  the  hijih- 
lands  in  the  central  re<;ion  of  the  Repid)lic,  the  shrnh  is  variously 
known  as  Cube,  Came,  ('ah!,  and  ('ay!.  Kej>:ardin<r  its  scientific  deter¬ 
mination,  Killij)  and  Smith  -rei)ort,  “From  the  vofretative  characters 
it  seems  clear  that  the  plant  ...  is  Loncfioearpas  incou  (Aubl.)  DC., 
described  in  1775  as  Rnb!n!(i  n!coa  from  a  plant  cidtivated  in  French 
(liiiana.”  This  plant  was  first  described  by  Aublet  from  (\iyenne, 
where  the  local  term  for  it  is  Itiekoa.  In  Surinam  it  is  known  as  Nekko 
and  in  British  (Jniana  as  Ila!ar!,  IHan,  Her!,  or  Xako.  The  T!mh6 
employed  as  fish  ])oison  in  the  Brazilian  Amazon  is  said  to  be  a 
sapindaceons  vine,  PaaU!n!a  or  Ser}an!a  sp.,  but  the  term  Timho  is 
a|)plied  there  also  to  a  s])ecies  of  Lonchocarpa.'^. 

Harbaetco  is  encountered  in  northeastern  Pern  at  altitudes  of  from 
400  to  1,000  or  more  feet.  It  occurs  in  a  wild  state  in  thickets,  in 
deserted  overgrown  cleariiifrs  and,  less  frcjpiently,  in  dense  forest 
jrr«)wth,  {lenerally  close  to  the  maririn.  For  propafiation  it  thrives 
best  in  open,  medium  loam,  or  sandy  soil  not  subject  to  seasonal 
inundations.  It  is  planted  rather  abundantly  for  use  as  fish  poison 
in  the  vicinity  of  hpiitos,  also  at  Yurimajruas,  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Paranapura  with  the  Ilualla^a  River.  In  the  uplands,  in  the 
Department  of  San  Martin,  it  appears  that  Tarapoto  is  the  center  of 
its  propapition.  Here  it  is  "rown  on  small  patches  of  cultivated  land 
and  on  the  mountain  slopes  surrounding;  the  town.  It  is  propapited 
by  cuttin"  a  piece  of  the  main  trunk  and  placinj;  it  in  the  soil  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface. 

The  species,  as  has  been  said,  may  be  described  as  a  shrub,  in  wbich 
form  it  seldom  e.xceeds  10  or  12  feet  in  height.  After  the  third  or 
fourth  year  the  tips  of  the  branches  and  the  trunk  commence  to  climb 
upon  adjacent  trees  aiul  shrubs,  often  to  a  height  of  40  feet.  One 
specimen  observed  by  the  writer  in  the  forest  at  Fortaleza,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Yurimafruas,  measured  00  feet  in  lenf;th.  Althouf;h 
numerous  specimens  were  seen  both  in  the  lowlands  and  hifrhlands, 
neither  the  wild  nor  the  cultivated  jilants  were  found  in  flower  or  in 
fruit.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  bv  tbe  fact  that  the  roots 
are  in  such  demand  by  the  natives  that  the  plants  are  seldom  allowed 
to  attain  the  age  of  more  than  5  or  0  years.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  intensive  cultivation  of  the  species  over  a  long  period  of  time 
may  be  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  flowering  habit.  It  is  also 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  shrub  bears  flowers  only  at  infrequent 
intervals.® 


•  Journ.  Wash.  .Vcaii.  Sc.  Vol.  20.  No.  R,  T4-SI.  Mar.  4,  10.10. 

•  In  this  cnnam-tinn  it  is  interestinR  to  note  that  on  .\pril  4.  I0.i;t.  the  President  of  Pern  siftned  a  decree 
<lrclarin|(  the  cultivation  and  industrial  utilization  of  ali  plants  t>elonKinK  to  the  ftenera  iMnehncnrpnn, 
Tfphroria  or  C'raeea,  Apiirimacia,  Jnipiinia,  and  Sfrjania,  called  indiscriniately  "cube”  and  "barba-sco” 
in  the  vernacular,  to  be  of  public  l>eneQt,  and  forbidding  the  exiwrt  of  seeds,  cuttings,  or  fresh  roots  of 
any  of  these  genera.— Eiutor. 
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USKS 

Tlio  roots,  nioasuring  in  old  plants  up  to  10  foot  or  inoro  in  UnifTtli 
contain  a  lar<re  quantity  of  milky  latex  of  a  liifilily  poisonous  nature. 
Its  use  as  a  fish  poison  is  prohibited  by  law,  but  in  the  little-known 
forest  regions,  far  removed  from  administrative  authorities,  it  has 
been  found  difficult  to  eradicate  this  |)rimitive  custom. 

The  manner  in  which  the  poison  is  employed  is  unicpie  and  effective. 
Roots  of  |)lants  at  least  ‘A  or  4  years  old  are  utilized.  These  may  he 
dug  up  and  ground  to  a  i)ul|),  resembling  cream  in  appearance  and 
consistency.  Another  method  is  to  cut  the  roots  into  small  pieces 


FhotiHcrHph  by  Klbmiirth  I'.  Killip. 

KISHIXO  WITH  HAKBA.SC'O  IN  A  I'EKl'VIAX  STKEAM. 

The  r(K)ts  of  the  plant  are  Krtiund  nr  sometimes  niashe<l  with  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  canoe.  After  the 
selection  of  the  fishing  erouml.  preferably  a  lagoon  with  lit  tie  or  no  current  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  constructing  a  weir,  the  mixture  is  thrown  into  the  water.  The  fish,  quickly  stui)efie<l  or  [KiLsoned. 
lue  then  easily  speared  or  nette<l. 


with  a  hushknife  and  place  them  in  the  canoes.  The  roots  are  then 
covered  with  water  and  the  fishermen  stamp  on  the  mixture  with  their 
feet.  After  this  a  small  lagoon  is  selected,  or  a  weir,  made  of  straight 
stakes  ami  palm  leaves,  may  he  built  across  a  stream  with  little  or  no 
current,  to  form  a  pool.  With  a  calabash  the  freshly  pounded  roots 
are  thrown  into  the  water,  which  immediately  becomes  of  a  milky 
whiteness.  The  jioisoning  or  stupefying  effect  upon  the  fish,  brought 
about  by  the  toxic  ingredient  jiresent  in  the  latex,  soon  becomes  appar¬ 
ent.  It  works  almost  instantaneously  on  the  smaller  ones;  the  larger 
fish  frequently  jump  out  of  the  water,  and  the  natives  secure  them 
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in  outspread  palm  leaves.  Sometimes  tlie  dead  fish  droj)  into  a  net, 
spread  beside  the  dam,  or  the  fishermen  sim|)ly  s|)ear  them  wlien  thej' 
are  suffieiently  nareoti/ed.  Dead  fish  will  be  found  floating  in  the 
vicinity  several  hours  after  the  water  has  been  poisoned.  Evidently 
liorbasco  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  meat,  and  the  natives 
handle  it  without  fear  of  injury  to  wounds  or  abrasions.  In  the  high¬ 
lands  the  latex  is  also  employed  as  a  wash  to  kill  ticks  on  cattle. 

pnoi'KiniES 

For  several  years  an  intensive  search  has  been  conducted  for  new 
insecticides  of  plant  origin.  Mclndoo  and  Sievers  (I'.S.  Dejit.  Agr. 
Dept.  Bui.  1201,  p.  r)4.  Mar.  19,  1924)  state  that  of  200  specimens  of 
plants  investigated  for  this  jnirpose  “only  about  o  percent  furnish 
material  for  efficient  inseetieides,  and  of  these  only  about  half  may  he 
regarded  as  satisfactorily  efficient.  The  latter  included  three  species 
of  Chrysanthemum  (cineranaefolium,  cnceiueum,  and  marschallii), 
used  for  making  py rethrum  or  insect  |)owder;  two  species  of  Derrix 
(elliptica  and  idiginofta)]  and  a  Peruvian  plant  known  locally  as  cube. 
The  extracts  of  these,  combined  with  soap,  proved  to  be  promising 
contact  insecticides  ...”  It  appears  that  the  use  of  liarbafteo, 
or  ('ube,  as  a  vermifuge  and  insecticide  has  been  registered  in  the 
I’nited  States  Patent  Office  (C.S.  No.  1021240). 

Howard  A.  Jones,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  statesC  “Rotenone,  a  constituent  of 
derris  root  {Degiiella  sp.)  and  of  cube  root  {LnnchocarpuK  iiicou),  bas 
recently  come  into  prominence  as  an  insecticide  of  considerable 
value  .  .  .  Rotenone  has  been  previously  reported  as  occurring  in 
species  of  both  of  these  genera  of  ])lants.” 

He  notes  that  as  early  as  1895  (leoffroy,  using  a  petroleum  ether 
extraction  method,  reported  the  rotenone  content  of  Lochocarpvs 
nicou  from  French  Guiana  as  2  to  2.5  percent. 

A  sample  of  L.  nicou,  collected  by  the  writer  on  the  Marshall  Field 
Botanical  Expedition  to  northeastern  Peru  in  1929-30,  was  compared 
by  Jones  with  other  specimens  of  Iiarbaf<ci)  roots  and  found  to  be 
identical  in  histological  elements.  Using  his  carbon  tetrachloride 
method  of  extraction,  he  found  that  the  rotenone  content  of  air-dried 
material  of  linrbaxvo  submitted  by  Field  Museum  was  tl.S  percent  and 
total  extract  20  percent. 

In  conclusion,  he  reports  that  of  23  samples  of  Cube  or  Jiarbosco 
root  tested  the  rotenone  content  ranged  from  less  than  1  to  about  1 1 
|)ercent,  whereas  that  of  45  samples  of  Derris  root  ranged  from  none 
to  about  7  percent.  The  average  of  22  samples  of  Jiarbasco  root 
analyzed  by  the  carbon  tetrachloride  method  was5.4  percent  rotenone, 
and  the  average  for  31  samples  of  Derris  root  was  2.5  percent. 


‘  Journ.  Wash,  .\cail.  Sd.  Vol.  23,  \o.  1.  p.  3fi  Jan.  15.  19.3.3. 
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Other  ehemists  have  foimd  that  roteiioiie  is  a  wliite  crystalline  com¬ 
pound  havin':  the  fornuila  (\.3  II^^  O#.  It  is  insohihle  iti  water,  hut 
sohihle  in  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  other  orfranic  solvents.  Kotenone 
is  extremely  toxic  to  lish;  1  |)art  in  2(),tMK),()()()  parts  (»f  water  was 
suflicient  to  kill  froldlish  in  3  hours.  It  is  also  hifrhly  poisonous  to 
insects  and  is  cfTective  both  as  a  contact  and  as  a  stomach  insecticide. 
.\pparently,  jiid^inj:  from  many  investi<:ations,  it  has  no  effect  on 
human  heinf;s  either  when  taken  hv  mouth,  dustinj:,  or  intravenous 
injections. 

These  results  indicate  the  suitability  of  liarbancit  root  as  a  source 
of  this  valuable  insecticidal  primdple  ®  and  the  desirability  of  more 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  species. 


A  BRIDGE  OF  FLOWERS 


By  (.'l.AKISSA  (Ireene 

MOKK  than  100  varieties  of  orchids  from  Latin  American 
countries  <:raced  the  Third  International  Tropical  Flower 
Show  held  recently  in  the  Miami  Beach  (larden  Theater.  This 
exhibition,  which  has  taken  its  |)lace  amon^  the  «:reat  exhibitions 
of  the  horticultural  world,  is  known  as  a  j:esture  of  friendship  between 
nations  and  has  been  develoi>ed  umler  the  direction  and  throujrh  the 
untirinj:  efforts  of  its  founder-|)resident,  Mrs.  d.  dulien  Southerland, 
whose  inspiration  it  was.  This  bond  between  the  Americas  was 
stren.<;thened  in  1033  by  her  air  journey  of  more  than  20,l)tM)  miles 
to  1 ")  countries,  where  she  spent  over  2  months  calling  upon  (hivern- 
ment  oHicials  as  well  as  individual  and  commercial  jrrowers  of  orchids. 
Kach  country  visited  responded  by  sendin<:  orchids  to  the  show  in 
jrenerous  numbers. 

The  display  of  more  than  oOO  orchids  was  considered  a  wonder¬ 
ful  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  friendshi|)s  created  throufrh 
Mrs.  Southerland’s  air  trip.  The  };iant  clippers  of  the  Ban  American 
Airways,  Inc.,  were  laden  to  cajiacity  by  their  precious  car}:o  of 
orchids  from  jiiinjjle  trail,  mountain  height,  and  river  valley.  The 
(lowers  had  first  been  carried  by  Inmd,  on  horseback,  by  o.xcart, 
waf:«)n,  or  automobile  until  they  reached  the  air|)ort,  where  they 
were  end)arked  to  take  their  |)lace  on  the  throne  prepared  for  their 
rei"n. 

Thirty-four  cases  arrived  on  planes  the  ni^ht  before  the  opening: 
of  the  show.  Willing:  hands  toiled  until  2  o’clock  in  the  mornin}:, 

»  Sw  "  In  plaivof  arsonio",  l>y  J.  Siilnoy  Calt'X,  in  “The  Country  Ocnl Inman”,  I*hila<l<'l|ihia,  March  I'.KJ.'!. 
I’lirc  rolonone  ami  |irp|i!iralinns  containiiiR  it  am  now  maniifaptiimil  on  a  coinnirreial  scale;  they  come 
Imth  in  sprays  for  hoiischoM  and  horticultural  use,  and  in  (Miwder  (or  dusting.— Editor. 
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jriviii};  the  flowers  a  drink  of  fresh  water,  labelinjr  tubes  with  the 
name  and  address  of  tlie  exhibitor  and  the  variety  of  orchid.  Many 
«»f  the  blooms  had  been  en  route  for  more  than  a  week,  hut,  belying 
their  apj)arently  fragile  texture,  they  held  up  remarkably  during  the 
r>  days  of  the  show.  There  were  orchids  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  from  the  valleys  of  the  Peruvian  and 
C'hilean  Andes,  from  the  rain  forests  of  Panama,  and  from  the 
highlands  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  “Some  were  so  rare 
that  they  are  seen  only  by  hunters  who  dare  the  jungles;  there  were 
bloodthirsty  orchids  which  bait  and  trap  insects.”  The  Conjanthes 
Ilunteriaiia,  or  honey-bucket,  was  thus  described  by  an  exhibitor, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Purdom  of  Panama.  She  wrote: 
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CourtCMy  of  Mrs.  J.  Julien  Southerlnnd. 


DISPLAY  OF  ORCHIDS  AT  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  TROPICAL  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Plca.so  tell  me  whether  the  coryanthes  opened.  The  buds  should  haiiK  down. 
This  is  unique  among  all  orchids.  When  the  bud  has  matured,  on  a  cloudless 
morning  at  6  o’clock,  it  trembles— a  crack  oi)ens  opposite  the  stem — more 
trembling — a  noise  like  tearing  pa|K‘r — a  sudden  jerk — the  crack  widens— 
something  pushes  from  within — the  wings  fly  wide  o|)en — a  splash — a  tiny 
stream — a  blossom  is  born.  A  little  |)ool  of  honey  is  below  the  blossom.  This 
spill  is  caused  by  the  final  violent  jerk  of  unfolding  sepals  and  {Metals.  During 
7  or  8  days  the  honey  constantly  drips  from  two  tiny  horns  into  the  honey 
bucket,  and  the  ants,  Ix'es,  and  butterflies  feast  at  this  free-lunch  counter. 
Suddenly  the  honey  stops  dropping  and  the  blossom  Iwcomes  a  little  yellow  rag. 

Class  tubes  and  rubber  caps  had  been  distributed  by  Mrs.  Souther¬ 
land  to  those  who  contemplated  sending  orchids  to  the  show.  Flower 
stems  were  slipped  through  the  hole  in  the  rubber  cap,  the  tube  filled 
with  water  and  the  stem  immersed  therein  as  the  tiny  rubber  cap  was 
pulled  tightly  down  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube  so  that  none  of  the 
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fluid  should  be  spilled  en  route  to  stain  the  ethereal  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  They  were  the  eenter  of  attraetion  throughout  the  exhibi¬ 
tion;  thousands  of  visitors  filed  past  to  pay  tribute  to  their  loveliness. 

The  Garden  Theater  proved  ideal  for  the  show.  Landseape  archi¬ 
tects  and  eonunercial  and  individual  growers  combined  forces  to 
transform  the  huge  structure  into  a  setting  worthy  the  queenly  orchids. 
A  Me.xican  plaza,  terraced  Italian  gardens,  a  waterfall,  Japanese  and 
rock  gardens  and  a  lily  pool  had  aippeared  as  if  by  magic.  Hundreds 
of  exhibitors  brought  their  choicest  blossoms  of  many  kinds  to  weave 
a  tapestry  of  color  for  the  walls  and  to  si)read  a  carpet  of  rainbow 
hues  from  which  there  rose  to  vaulted  dome  wave  on  wave  of  perfume, 
rare  incense  to  an  international  occasion.  One  display  “looked  like 
a  bit  of  outdoors  miraculously  moved  inside  with  its  full-grown  coco¬ 
nut  palms  and  a  tall  tree  bearing  several  specimens  of  orchids.” 

This  international  show  was  made  possible  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  New  York, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Governments  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics  to  the  south  of  us,  their  ambassadors  and  ministers  at  Washington, 
and  the  American  diplomatic  missions  in  those  countries. 

Its  scope  was  broadened  this  year  to  include  practically  all  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  through  the  active  participation  not  only  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  but  of  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  which 
sent  flowers  for  exhibition  and  delegates  to  the  National  Convention 
of  Garden  Clubs  which  met  coincidentally  with  the  show.  This  was 
a  powerful  factor  in  strengthening  the  supports  of  the  pillars  of  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  “bridge  of  flowers”  between  the  Americas,  which  reached 
from  Miami  Beach  to  the  20  American  sister  countries. 

Heading  the  judges’  committee  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Webster,  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  who  declared  that  having  seen  all  of 
the  major  flower  shows  for  the  past  10  years,  he  found  this  one  the 
“most  presentable”  and  one  of  the  loveliest  he  had  ever  seen. 

A  rare  honor  was  accorded  the  exhibition  this  year  through  the 
generosity  of  four  leading  horticultural  societies,  which  permitted 
the  show  to  award  their  medals  to  outstanding  South  American 
orchid  displays.  The  medal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  the  oldest  of  such  groups  in  America,  went  to  the  Venezuelan 
Government,  the  first  time  such  an  award  has  been  made  outside  the 
I’nited  States.  Particularly  fitting  was  the  award  of  the  medal  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America,  largely  a  women’s  organization,  to 
Senora  Dona  Marta  de  Ubico,  wife  of  the  Guatemalan  President,  for 
her  display  of  more  than  100  blooms,  the  largest  and  most  varied 
collection  exhibited.  The  American  Orchid  Society  medal  went  to 
W.  H.  ]..ankaster,  of  San  Jose,  for  his  exhibit  of  orchids  from  the 
forests  of  Costa  Rica,  while  the  medal  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
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New  York,  Inc.,  was  warded  to  Mrs.  M.  A.  Purdom,  of  Panama, 
whose  collection  of  Canal  Zone  orchids  has  been  featured  at  each  of 
the  precedinjr  shows. 

A  world-wide  radio  broadcast  carried  the  opening  program  to 
listeners  in  both  Americas.  Invited  to  participate  in  the  program 
were;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
who  spoke  from  Washington;  Mr.  John  L.  Merrill,  President  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  New  York;  Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Kellogg, 
President  of  the  National  Council  of  Federated  Garden  Clubs,  who 
with  Mrs.  Southerland  and  the  United  States  Army  band,  plajnng 
Latin  American  music  arranged  by  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  Counselor 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  presented  a  program  which  has  long 
brought  echoes  to  the  oflice  of  the  Flower  Show.  Garden  club  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Americas  were  assembled  in  a  chain  of  luncheons  and  teas 
that  featured  Latin  American  menus  to  listen  to  this  program. 

To  build  for  the  future  the  children  of  high  schools  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Florida,  who  had  been  given  a  background  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism,  participated  in  a  poster  contest,  the  winning  posters  being 
displayed  at  the  show.  They  were  judged  and  cash  awards  made 
by  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Mrs.  Kellogg,  and  members  of  her  official 
family. 

Many  newspapers  throughout  the  Americas  commented  on  this 
felicitous  event.  In  closing,  we  may  (piote  part  of  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Ilernhl-Tnhnne: 

How  should  airplaiits  travel  if  not  by  air?  .  .  .  Kvery  republic  of  the  South 
cooperates  with  ours  in  this  orchidaceous  event,  but  not  until  air  traffic  became 
fre(pient  coidd  it  Ik?  held,  for  delicate  trojiical  plants  do  not  well  endure  a  long 
•sea  voyage,  es|)ecially  after  they  have  traveled  for  days  in  panniers  to  reach  the 
coast  from  the  wild  interior.  .  .  . 

Central  and  South  .\merica  take  just  pride  in  these  cxciuisite  or  fantastic  con¬ 
tributions.  The  airways  transimrt  them  gratis.  The  United  .States  lifts  its 
embargo  to  iiermit  the  entry  of  such  elegant  immigrants.  .  .  . 

It  is  ])leasant  to  think  of  the  Western  World  uniting  in  contemplation  of  orchids. 
The.se  fragile  plants,  which  are  distributed  over  the  whole  gloln*,  exceiit  for  the 
polar  regions  and  deserts — even  the  sub-Arctic  zones — are  at  their  choicest  in 
troi)ical  America  and  somehow,  sponsors  of  the  show  remark,  “symbolize  the 
aristocratic  culture  of  Latin  lands.”  But  their  character  has  long  lK?en  done  an 
injustice  lK?causc  of  the  mistaken  popidar  impression  that  they  are  parasites. 
Orchids  grow  both  in  earth  and  air,  rising  often  from  dead  trunks  or  bare  rocks, 
and  true  parasites  are  unknown  among  them.  Most  of  these  at  Miami  will  be 
epiphytes,  born  of  and  borne  by  air,  and  .so  “the  flying  orchid”  is  <piite  properly 
the  theme  of  friendly  and  pcK?tical  international  exchanges. 


THE  PLAINS  OF  HAITI’ 

By  Lvc  Dorsixville 

Member  of  the  Societe  de  Geographie  dc  France,  Founder  and  Principal  of  the  Guy 
Joseph- Bonnet  Institute,  Port-au-Prince 

The  plains  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  are  found  not  only  between 
the  principal  mountain  rang:es  and  the  sea,  but  also  between 
the  mountains.  For  that  reason  the  country  cannot  be  divided 
naturally  into  mountainous  and  flat  regions.  The  composition  of 
the  campestral  soil  is  such  that  often  only  irrigation  is  needed  to 
reveal  its  e.xtraordinary  fertility. 

There  are  in  Haiti  eight  plains  of  more  than  25,000  acres  each. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Central  Plain,  containing  544,000  acres; 
it  runs  from  east  to  west  between  the  Massif  du  Nord  and  the  Mon- 
tagnes  Noires  and  from  north  to  southeast  between  St.  Raphael  and 
Belladere.  The  iniocene  rocks  (sandstone,  limestone,  and  chalk)  on 
which  it  is  based  are,  in  many  places,  buried  under  a  thick  alluvial 
stratum  which  has  a  tendency  to  slope  toward  the  southwest. 

The  chief  rivers  watering  the  Central  Plain  are  the  Guayamouc  on 
the  northwest  and  the  Macasia  (or  Marcassia)  on  the  southeast. 
There  are  also  on  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  mountains  other 
streams  of  average  size,  most  of  which  are  tributaries  of  these  two. 
The  annual  mean  rainfall  on  the  plain  is  29.52  inches. 

The  Central  Plain  is,  unfortunately,  of  little  productive  benefit  to 
the  nation,  because  it  consists  largely  of  savannas  entirely  covered 
with  a  grass  locally  known  as  Madame  Michel. 

Next  in  size  is  Artibonite  Plain,  whose  200,000  acres,  situated 
along  the  Artibonite  and  Estere  Rivers,  form  a  sort  of  wedge  between 
the  Montagnes  Noires  and  the  Chaine  des  Matheux.  The  plain  is 
relatively  flat,  although  there  are  hills  to  the  west  and  north.  At 
its  greatest  width  it  forms  a  true  delta  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Artibonite  River  (where  this  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Gonaives)  and 
the  Estere  River.  The  soil  is  composed  of  “matter  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  formations  bordering  the  courses  of  the  Artibonite  River  and 
its  tributaries.”  This  includes  limestone  mi.xed  with  basalt,  schist, 
and  sand  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  waters  through  the  periods  of  the  geological  formation 
of  the  soil.  The  mean  rainfall  is  from  23.(52  to  47.24  inches;  the 
average  temperature  is  27.3°  C.  or  Sl°  F. 


•  Sw  "Thf  Rivers  of  Haiti,"  by  the  same  author,  in  the  Bi'LI.etin  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  March 
Euitor. 
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The  products  of  this  plain  are  cotton,  rice,  sugarcane,  bananas, 
peas,  maize,  and  millet. 

Third  in  area  is  the  Cul-de-Sac  Plain,  of  90,200  acres.  It  is  part 
of  a  remarkable  depression  which  stretches  across  the  entire  island, 
from  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince  to  the  Bay  of  Neiha,  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Trou  d’Eau  Mountains 
and  on  the  south  b\’  the  Massif  de  la  Selle,  it  is  “an  immense  basin 
covered  with  stratified  alluvium”,  rectangular  in  form,  a  little  wider 
at  the  east  than  at  the  southeast.  In  the  east  and  northeast  are 
the  Lakes  of  Saumatre  and  Trou-Caiman. 

The  principal  watercourses  which  irrigate  this  plain  are  the  Cul- 
de-Sac,  or  Grise,  and  the  Blanche  Rivers,  both  of  which  have  their 
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sources  in  the  Massif  de  la  Selle  and  water  the  northwestern  and 
western  parts  of  the  Cul-de-Sac,  or  about  one  third  of  the  plain. 
The  other  two  thirds  still  need  only  the  benefits  of  irrigation  to 
become  e.xtremely  productive.  Although  the  annual  mean  rainfall 
varies  from  31.49  to  39.37  inches,  the  nonirrigated  parts  of  the 
Cul-de-Sac  are  not  greatly  benefited  because  of  the  rapid  evaporation, 
due  to  the  high  mean  temperature  of  the  region — 24.5°  C.  or  79°  F. 

Besides  the  two  rivers  just  cited,  other  watercourses  of  less  im¬ 
portance  are  to  be  found  on  the  Cul-tle-Sac  Plain;  in  the  southeast, 
the  Creuse  River,  partly  fed  by  the  Despuzeaux  and  Palmistes- 
Claires  Springs;  in  the  northeast,  the  Maneville  and  Glore  Springs 
flowing  into  Lake  Saumatre;  on  the  north,  the  Digue  Spring,  near  Cho- 
mazeau;  and  on  the  west,  the  Grangers,  Savoye,  and  Boule  Brooks. 
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The  Cul-de-Sac  is  the  best  irrijrated  plain  in  tlie  Republic.  It 
was  in  1730  that  the  French  colonists  first  diverted  water  from  the 
(Irise  River.  A  dam  was  erected  shortly  thereafter  at  the  place 
where  the  construction  of  a  general  reservoir  for  the  distribution  of 
water  was  carried  on  from  1773  to  1787.  The  Blanche  River  was 
tapped  in  1741,  three  years  later  than  the  Creuse.  Under  the  strati¬ 
fied  alluvial  deposits  of  this  plain  there  is  also  an  abundant  sub¬ 
terranean  supply  of  water. 

CMiarcoal,  sugarcane,  syrop,  tajia  (a  form  of  spirits  made  from 
molasses),  bananas,  potatoes,  manioc,  and  granulated  sugar  are  the 
chief  products  of  the  Cul-de-Sac. 


MOMAXCE  DIVERSIO.V  DAM. 

Ldwer  sluice  way  of  the  dam  which  was  compleled  in  March  lUiS. 


Arbre  or  Port-a-Piment  du  Nord  Plain  contains  04,300  acres  and 
lies  in  the  Nord-Ouest  Department,  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
Boynes  Hot  Springs.  The  annual  mean  rainfall  in  this  plain  is  19.685 
inches,  and  all  the  streams  which  rise  on  the  surrounding  mountains 
are  absorbed  in  the  ground  at  the  edge.  Two  or  three  salt  pools, 
which  often  dry  up  in  the  course  of  the  year,  are  the  ordinary  means 
whereby  the  inhabitants  can  provide  water  for  their  animals  or  for 
themselves.  In  a  word,  the  Arbre  Plain  is  the  most  arid  in  the 
Republic,  and  the  only  irrigation  system  which  has  been  introduced 
there  is  primitive. 

Cotton,  millet,  maize,  and  sometimes  legumes,  however,  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  plain  which,  since  it  is  composed  of  a  fine  alluvial 
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layer  over  Miocene  formations — limestone,  sandstone,  and  chalk — 
would  certainly  prove  to  have  subterranean  potable  water  if  artesian 
wells  were  sunk. 

The  North  Plain  lies  along  the  northern  coast,  from  the  Bay  of 
Acid  on  the  west  to  the  boundary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the 
east,  and  its  54,400  acres  slope  gently  to  the  sea  from  an  altitude 
of  from  165  to  330  feet  above  sea  level.  Between  Acid  Bay  and  Cap 
Haitien  the  plain  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  cliffs.  In  addition  to 
an  annual  mean  rainfall  of  59.055  inches,  the  plain  is  crossed  by 
many  streams  or  rivers  flowing  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Among  these  the  Massacre,  Marion,  Trou,  and  Tosse  Rivers,  the 
(irande  Riviere  du  Nord,  and  Haut  du  Cap  should  be  mentioned. 
Agriculture  has  consistently  developed  on  the  North  Plain  without 
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the  necessity  of  using  their  waters  for  irrigation.  Even  during  the 
French  colonial  period  it  was  not  a  general  practice  to  tap  these 
streams  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  most  important  projects  which 
were  e.xecuted  in  this  region  during  colonial  times  were  those  near 
the  village  of  La  Tannerie,  which  date  from  1786.  In  every  epoch 
the  North  Plain  has  been  considered  very  fertile,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Limonade  and  Quartier  Morin,  where  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  agricultural  lands  are  to  he  found.  The  other  regions,  receiving 
less  water  either  from  rain  or  from  surface  drainage,  offer  a  less 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  Cayes-Torbeck  Plain  contains  49,400  acres.  It  is  the  great 
southern  coastal  plain,  lying  in  the  Department  of  the  Sud,  and 
dominated  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Massif  de  la  Hotte. 
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It  is  covered  witli  an  alluvial  layer  deposited  by  the  streams  which 
run  from  northwest  to  southeast,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Ravine  du  Sud.  Other  watercourses  deserving:  of  mention  are  the 
Ilet  River  on  the  east  and  the  Torbeck  and  Acid  Rivers  on  the  west. 
But  these  rivers,  whose  waters  have  been  diverted  by  irrisration 
canals  (the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Avezac  Canal  at  Camp 
Perrin)  often  do  not  reach  the  sea  duriiifr  drou<rhts.  The  Cayes 
Plain,  whose  annual  rainfall  is  frequently  over  82.(177  inches,  is  also 
very  fertile;  irripition  is  not  really  necessary  there  e.xcept  on  the 
hisrhlands.  The  first  irrigation  works  were  heirun  in  17(11  by  French 
colonists;  they  have  always  been  kept  up  by  the  Haitians. 

The  Caves  Plain,  formerly  flourishing,  is  unfortunately  impover¬ 
ished  today  by  the  lack  of  consistent  agricultural  effort  on  the  part 
of  its  iidiahitants  and  by  the  e.xodus  of  many  thousand  laborers 
who,  attracted  by  high  wages,  have  been  lured  to  neighboring  foreign 
countries.  At  present  it  produces  only  sugarcane,  cotton,  millet, 
maize,  and  tobacco. 

The,  drand’  Anse  or  .?«*remie  Plain,  covering  .38,300  acres,  is  the 
great  northwestern  |)iain  of  the  southern  peninsula.  It  is  watered 
by  the  drand’  Anse  or  Jeremie,  the  duinaudee,  and  the  Voldrogue 
Rivers,  and,  at  the  extreme  east,  by  the  Roseaux.  On  the  plateaus 
and  elevated  regions,  cacao  is  grown,  while  in  the  lower  sections  sugar¬ 
cane,  cotton,  millet,  and  maize  are  produced. 

The  Leogane  Plain  contains  25,900  acres  and  presents  almost  the 
same  aspect  as  the  northwestern  third  of  the  Cul-de-Sac.  Rectangu¬ 
lar  in  form,  7.5  miles  from  east  to  west  and  0  miles  wide,  it  is  composed 
of  soil  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Momance  River  on  the  east  and 
the  Citronniers  on  the  west.  Sugarcane,  tajia,  bananas,  and  manioc 
are  the  principal  products  of  this  plain. 

In  addition  to  these  eight  main  plains,  the  Republic  of  Haiti  boasts 
cf  15  others  containing  2,000  or  more  acres.  These  are  the  Plaitis  of 
('availlon,  2,000  acres;  Marigot,  3,000;  St.  Marc,  5,000;  Des  Irois, 
0,200;  Petit  Cioave,  7,400;  Abricots,  7,400;  Bomhardopolis,  8,()()(); 
Aquin,  9,900;  Miragoane,  1 1,000;  Font  des  Xegres,  13,000;  Baraderes 
13,000;  donaives,  14,800;  Limhe,  10,000;  Arcahaie,  24,700;  and  the 
Straits,  on  the  northern  part  of  donave  Island,  24,700.  The  Straits 
Plain  is  still  little  known,  and,  although  at  present  it  is  heavily  woodetl 
it  could  easily  be  irrigated  by  the  nearby  “dreat  Spring”  and  “Little 
Spring”,  whose  waters  unfortunately  are  lost  among  rugged  rocks 
before  they  can  reach  the  sea. 

Around  the  cities  or  villages  of  Anses-a-Pibres,  Coteaux,  St.  Louis 
du  Sud,  Port-Salut,  Jean-Rabel,  Mont-Rouis,  drand-doave,  Cotes- 
de-Fer,  Jacmel,  Cayes-.Iacmel,  Tiburon,  Bainet,  Anglais,  Port-a- 
Piment  du  Sud,  Saltron,  drand  dosier,  Asile,  and  Aquin  are  other 
still  smaller  plains,  whose  area  varies  from  1,000  to  1,.50()  acres. 
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RKCRPTION  AND  DININD  CARS  OK  THK  MEXK'AN  PRESIDENT’S  PRIVATE  TRAIN 


In  one  of  the  purs  of  this  train,  which  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  t'enliiry  of  Pratiress  Ex|M)sition  in  I'hicago, 
is  the  famous  treasure  discoveretl  at  Oaxaca  by  Dr  Alfonso  t'aso  anil  for  the  first  time  ilisplayeil  outside 
Mexico. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 

THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


Luncheon  to  the  Honorable  Francis  White. — On  June  28,  1933,  the 
ineinbers  of  the  Ooverning  Board  {rave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  the 
Honorable  Francis  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  Minister  of  the  United  States  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Dr.  Jacobo  Varela,  Minister  of  I’rupuay,  Actinjr  Chairman  of  the 
B(*ard,  spoke  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues.  In  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
White’s  accomplishments  during  his  many  years  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  Dr.  Varela  said:  “Profound  knowledge  of  our  common  prob¬ 
lems,  remarkable  devotion,  perfect  courtesy,  and  ability  to  bring  a 
harmonious  solution  out  of  the  inevitable  divergence  of  ideas  have 
enabled  Mr.  White  to  sustain  the  interests  of  his  country  without 
prejudice  to  those  of  other  nations  and  to  keep  the  confidence  and 
consideration  of  their  representatives.” 

In  acknowledging  the  honor  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  Mr.  White  said:  “I  have  served  in  the  Department  of 
State  a  little  more  than  1 1  years,  e.xcept  for  a  brief  period  in  Spain, 
and  in  all  those  years  1  have  had  the  great  privilege  of  dealing  with 
questions  that  interest  the  other  countries  of  America  and  my  own. 
For  me  the  relations  that  exist  between  our  American  nations  are  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world.  On  the  basis  of  a  proper  understanding 
between  alt  the  countries  of  America,  the  relations  between  them  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  future  of  the  world.” 

Concert  oj  Latin  American  music. — The  sixty-sixth  and  sixty- 
seventh  concerts  of  Latin  American  music  sponsored  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  were  given  on  the  esplanade  on  June  7  and  July  5, 
by  the  United  States  Marine  and  Army  Bands,  respectively.  On 
both  occasions  a  large  and  distinguished  audience  was  present,  enjoy¬ 
ing  both  the  e.xotic  melodies  of  the  Americas  and  the  beauty  of  the 
moonlit  gardens.  C’ontinuing  the  tradition  of  introducing  Latin 
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American  music  to  the  American  public,  several  pieces  had  their 
premiere  here;  others  were  presented  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States.  The  soloists,  Ortiz  Tirado,  tenor,  of  Me.xico,  and  Leopoldo 
(lUtierrez,  baritone,  of  Chile,  famous  vocalists  who  were  generous 
with  their  encores,  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  auditors. 
The  concerts  were  broadcast  in  the  United  States  and  sent  over  a 
short  wave  channel  from  Schenectady  to  be  rehroadcast  by  local 
stations  throughout  the  Americas.  One  hour  of  each  concert  was 
amplified  and  broadcast  at  tbe  Century  of  Progress  E.xposition  in 
Chicago  so  that  every  one  there  could  eniov  it. 


CONCEKT  ON  THE  ESPLANADE  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  C.NIO.N. 

These  oi)en  air  concerts  have  proved  a  deliKhtful  addition  to  the  social  life  of  the  Capital  durinit  the 
summer  months,  and  are  attende<l  by  large  and  api>reciative  audiences. 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 


Pedro  Deiiegri  coUectum. — The  National  Library  of  Argentina  has 
been  given  the  Pedro  Denegri  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful  editions 
of  the  French  classics,  many  of  which  are  first  editions.  This  library, 
which  was  actpiired  by  Senor  Denegri  during  his  lifetime,  contains 
4,000  volumes  and  has  been  placed  in  a  special  “Pedro  Denegri 
Room.” 

Mexican  Library  Aftftociation. — In  May  of  this  year  the  Mexican 
Library  Association  was  inaugurated.  The  association,  composed 
of  librarians  wbo  are  connected  with  an  officially  recognized  library 
or  engaged  in  closely  related  work,  is  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of 
libraries  and  to  the  intellectual  and  professional  development  of 
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librarians.  The  organization  plans  to  hold  monthly  meetings  and  to 
publish  a  magazine  devoted  to  library  science  and  containing  articles 
contributed  by  members  of  the  society. 

liihliography  repnxluced. — El  libro  y  el  pueblo,  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  published  In^  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Mexico,  in  the  issue 
for  May  1933  published  in  full  the  Mexican  section  of  Selected  list  of 
recent  books,  in  English,  on  Latin  A7nerica,  Bibliographic  series  no.  4, 
third  edition,  compiled  in  the  Librarj*  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

flispanic  American  Seminar. — The  seminar  of  Hispanic  American 
affairs  at  George  Washington  University  this  summer  is  devoted  to 
problems  in  the  Caribbean.  There  will  be  29  lectures  given  by  noted 
historians  in  this  held.  Each  lecturer  has  compiled  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  bibliography  on  his  special  topic,  several  of  which 
include  references  to  Spanish  works.  Dr.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus  is  again 
in  chaise  of  the  seminar. 

Social  service  library. — A  resolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  Religion  of  the  Argentine  Republic  dated  March  28, 
1933,  creates  a  specialized  library  of  social  service  works  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Subsidies.  The  library  will  be 
composed  of  laws,  reports,  and  volumes  or  pamphlets  relating  to  social 
service  and  welfare  work  both  in  Argentina  and  in  foreign  countries. 
The  methods  of  administration  and  a  system  of  exchanges  of  duplicate 
works  have  been  approved.  The  librarj'  will  be  administered  as  a 
reference  library  for  consultation  by  the  employees  of  the  Ministry, 
and  for  research. 

Xew  books. — The  following  list  has  been  compiled  from  the  books 
which  have  been  received  recently  in  the  library: 

Tillies  juridiciis  [por]  Tomas  Liscaiio.  Caracas,  Editorial  Siir-.Vmcricaiu), 
19.32.  2S4  p.  23^2  cm. 

Reconlacion  Florida,  discurso  historia  y  demostraciou  natural,  material,  militar 
y  politica  del  reyno  de  Guatemala.  escril>ela  el  cronista  del  mismo  reyno  capitdn 
1).  Francisco  .XnWnio  de  Fuentes  y  Guzman.  .  .  .  Kdicidn  conforme  al  cAdice 
del  sittlo  xvii,  que  original  se  conserva  en  el  arcliivo  de  la  municipalidad  de 
Guatemala.  Guatemala  (TipoRrafia  nacional]  1932-33.  2  v.  2»i'2  cm.  (llib- 

lioteca  “Goathemala”  de  la  Sociedad  de  KeoKrafia  e  historia,  diri^ida  por  el 
Licenciado  J.  Antonio  Villa<'orta  C.,  volumen  vi-vii.) 

La  jtersonalidad  intcrnacional  de  Panama,  tesis  presentada  a  consideracion  de  la 
Facultad  de  derecho  de  Madrid,  por  Fuhlio  .\.  Vascpiez  Hernandez.  .  .  . 
Madri<l,  Imprenta  de  .V.  Marzo  [n.d.]  p.  24'2  cm. 

Dic.cionario  encicloitedicn  ahreriado,  versioties  de  la  mayoria  de  las  voces  en 
franccs,  italiano,  ingles  y  alennin.  .  .  .  Madrid,  Kspasa-Cali>e,  s.a.  Icl9:j2]  3  v. 
2.5'2  cm. 

Historia  general  de  las  Indias  Occident  ales,  y  fnirticular  de  la  gohernacidn  de 
Chia/m  y  (Inatemala,  escrfl)ese  juntamente  los  principios  de  la  religion  de  nuestro 
glorioso  Fadre  Santo  Domingo  y  de  las  demas  religiones;  al  Conde  de  la  Gomera 
del  consejo  del  Hey,  nuestro  senor,  su  presidente,  y  capitan  general;  por  el  pre- 
sentado  Fray  .Antonio  de  Remesal.  .  .  .  2.‘  ediciAn.  Guatemala  (Tipografia 
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nafioiial]  1932.  v.  1.  2(i|/2  cm.  (Bihlioteca  “(Joatliciiiala ”  de  la  Sociedad  de 

KcoKrafia  e  historia,  dirigida  j)or  cl  Licenciado  J.  .Antonio  Villacorta  C., 
voliimeii  IV.) 

Bolivar  enlre  dos  Americas  Iii30-19M)  [por]  Esteban  Roldan  Oliarte.  San 
Jose,  C'osta  Rica,  Editorial  Ridivar,  1931.  3S9  j).  23  cm. 

Los  crepusculos  de  Siddn  Ipor]  .Afsu.stin  Tijerino  R.  Primera  cilieion.  Madrid, 
Javier  Morata,  1932.  20(i  p.  19'2  cm. 

Democracia  representativa  do  voto  e  de  modn  de  volar,  por  J.  F.  de  .\ssis  Brasil. 
4*  edivao.  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1931.  422  p.  23  cm. 

The  daiitdless  Lihertador,  Simon  Bolivar,  by  Phyllis  Marschall  and  John  Crane; 
illustrated  by  Edward  Ttdedano.  New  York,  The  Century  co.  (cl933]  306 

]>.  21  cm. 

Xeiv  magazines. — New  nuifrazines  ami  those  received  for  the  first 
time  durinj;  the  past  month  are  as  follows; 

Barometro  eeonomieo;  boletin  .semanal  de  la  Direccion  general  de  estadi'stica. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  1932.  .Vno  1,  n".  1,  agosto  17  de  1932.  4  p.  tables,  diagrs. 

lOJi  X  9'2  cm.  Weekly,  .\ddress:  Direccion  general  de  estadistica,  Casilla  1317, 
Santiago  de  Chile. 

Hevista  ideologiea,  Universidad  del  Cauca;  I'lrgano  del  movimento  ideoldgico 
i:ccidental  universitario.  Pojiayan,  Imjirenta  del  Departamento  del  Cauca.  1933. 
.\no  1,  abril,  1933.  32  p.  illus.  24  x  Ki'j  cm.  Editor;  .\ntonio  Ciarcia. 

Monthly.  .Address:  Universidad  del  C'auca,  Popayjin,  Repilblica  de  Colombia. 

lievista  economica  nacional  "  Ftrreleria."  Habana,  1933.  No.  11,  ano  1,  abril 
1933.  40  p.  illus.,  ports.  31  x  24  cm.  Editor:  Juan  Morrina  Gonzalez. 

Monthly.  Address:  Aiiartado  573,  Habana,  C'uba. 

Boletin  de  la  Camara  de  comercio.  Pasto,  Colombia,  1933.  Numero  20,  abril 
1933.  12  p.  24  X  17  cm.  Editor:  Julio  Cesar  Enrupiez.  Address:  Boletin  de 

la  Ciimara  de  comercio,  Pasto,  Repiiblica  de  Colombia. 

Boletin  de  la  .Junta  auxiliar  jalisciense  de  la  Sociedad  mexicana  de  geografia  y 
estadistica.  Guadalajara,  1933.  N<'.  1,  18  de  febrero  de  1933.  18  p.  22' 2  x  16 

cm.  Bimonthly,  .\ddress:  .Apartado  jiostal  mini.  362,  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Boletin  agrieola,  publicado  por  la  Direccion  de  industrias  y  fomento  agricola, 
Ministerio  de  industrias  y  obras  piiblicas,  Mendoza,  Repiiblica  Argentina.  Aiio 
1,  mini.  5,  mayo  1933.  54  p.  illus.  26x18  cm.  Editor:  Sr.  Eli.seo  Anzorena. 

Monthly.  Address:  San  Martin  1636,  Mendoza,  Repiiblica  .Argentina. 

lievista  javeriana;  drgano  de  la  Facultad  de  ciencias  econdmicas  y  juridicas. 
Bogota,  1933.  .Aiio  1,  mini.  1,  febrero  1933.  32  p.  plates,  ports.  24H  x  17 

cm.  Editor:  P.  Felix  Restrepo.  Quarterly,  Address:  Universidad  Javeriana, 
Bogota,  Repiiblica  de  C'olombia. 

lievista  de  economia  y  estadistica  de  la  Secretaria  de  la  economia  nacional. 
.Mexico,  D.  F.,  1933.  Vol.  I,  niiiii.  1,  mayo  de  1933.  48  p.  tables,  diagrs. 

31  X  24  cm.  Editor:  Eduardo  Hornedo.  Monthly.  .Address:  Secretaria  de  la 
economia  nacional,  .Av.  Repiiblica  .Argentina  n".  12,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

lievista  pedagogica;  organo  de  la  Sociedad  venezolana  de  niaestros  de  in.striic- 
cion  primaria.  Caracas,  Venezuela,  1933.  .Aiio  1,  meses  3  y  4,  abril  y  mayo 
1933.  p.  111-166.  22  X  15J2  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Cuartel  viejo  a  Pineda 

niim.  34,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Btditin  del  Institnto  nacional  “Mejia.”  Quito,  Ecuador,  1933.  .Aiio  1'*,  n”.  1”, 
marzo  1933.  102  p.  illus.,  plates.  25  x  17  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  .Apartado 

52,  Quito,  Ecuador. 
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Flstudox  juridicoa  c  futciaen.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1933.  Vol.  I,  n“.  1,  ai)ril  1933. 
141  p.  23*1  X  17  ein.  Quarterly.  .\d<lress:  Prai;a  Floriano,  39,  3".,  sala  14, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Ret'ixla  del  Departnmetdo  de  ngricultura;  organo  del  Departainento  de  agrieul- 
tura,  eoiuereio  e  industrias.  Quito,  Eeuador,  1933.  .\no  I,  ii“.  1,  mayo  de  1933. 
33  p.  illus.,  port.  x  IS  cm.  Monthly.  Address;  Revista  de  agricultura, 

Direccion  general  de  agricultura,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Mutiical;  revista  mensual  ilustrada  dedicada  a  estiniular  al  amateur  musical. 
Lima,  1933.  Xum.  1,  abril  15  de  1933.  16  p.  illus.,  ports.  34  x  21'j  cm. 

Editor;  L.  A.  Valderrama  Baca.  Monthly.  .Address;  .Vpartado  1.561,  Lima, 
Peru. 

O  Cnmpn;  revista  mensal  illustrada — lavoura,  cria<;ao,  industria  y  commercio. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  19.33.  Anno  iv,  n®.  2,  1933.  80  p.  illus.,  tables.  32^2  x  23^ 

cm.  Editor;  Dr.  Benedicto  Raymundo  da  iSilva.  Monthly,  .\ddrc.ss;  O  Campo 
sociedade  ltda.,  .\venida  Rio  Branco,  177,  3"  .\ndar,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Xarino;  gaceta  departamental.  Pasto,  1933.  .\no  xxiv,  niimero  1547,  25  de 
febrero  de  1933.  p.  [57]-64.  34H  x  25  cm.  .Address;  Imprenta  del  Departa- 
mento,  Pasto,  Xarifio,  Repiiblica  de  Colombia. 

Ln  Semnna;  revista  nacional  ilustrada.  La  Paz,  1933.  .\no  1,  num.  26,  abril 
2  de  1933.  (30]  p.  illus.,  ports.  35Vs  x  26  cm.  Editor:  Francisco  Villarejos. 

Weekly.  Address;  I.a  .Semana,  I.,a  Paz,  Bolivia. 

Refixta  del  Club  I'nion.  Barcpiisimeto,  1933.  Xumero  1“,  30  de  abril  de  1933. 
[40]  p.  illus.,  ports.  3IJ2  X  23'’  cm.  Editor:  Dr.  .\mbrosio  Perera.  Mtmthly. 
.Vddress:  Revista  del  Club  rnion,  Banpiisimeto,  Estado  I.ara,  Venezuela. 

Iluxtracidii  unriiienxe.  Pasto,  1933.  Serie  iv,  n“.  48,  febrero  de  1933.  22  p. 

illus.,  ports.  34  X  24'’  cm.  Editor:  Rafael  Delgado  C'h.  Monthly.  Athlress; 
Ilustracidn  narifiense,  Pasto,  Xarino,  Re|>ublica  de  Colombia. 
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PAN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 

TREATIES 


I'mted  States — Panama. — Ratifications  of  the  convention  of  March 
14,  1932,  between  the  United  States  and  Panama  modifying:  the 
convention  between  the  two  countries  of  June  6,  1924,  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  smugfjling  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  regulating  the 
transit  through  the  territory  of  the  Canal  Zone  of  alcoholic  liquors 
from  one  point  in  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  another  point  in  that 
republic,  were  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Panama  on  March  25,  1933. 

Under  this  convention  the  transit  of  alcoholic  liquor  through  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  under  seal  and  certificate  of  the  Panamanian 
authorities  is  permitted. 

Argentina — Chile. — On  June  3,  1933,  a  commercial  treaty  between 
Argentina  and  Chile  was  signed  in  Buenos  Aires  by  representatives 
of  the  two  nations  after  several  months  of  negotiations.  On  November 
12,  1932,  a  modus  rirendi,  effective  for  six  months,  was  concluded 
between  the  two  countries;  on  February  1-2,  1933,  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentina  and  Chile  met  in  Mendoza,  Ai^entina, 
and  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  was  the  resolution  “to  sign  the 
act  dealing  with  the  commercial  modus  rirendi  now  in  force  between 
the  two  countries,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  notes  ex¬ 
changed  on  the  subject  on  this  date;  and  to  initiate  within  one  month 
the  study  by  a  mixed  commission  of  the  bases  of  a  permanent  treaty 
of  commerce  which  will  satisfy  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  two 
countries”  (see  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  March  and 
May  1933).  The  mi.xed  commission  met  in  Santiaigo,  Chile,  and  on 
March  signed  resolutions  upon  which  a  commercial  treaty  could  be 
based.  On  May  13  delegates  of  the  two  countries  began  deliberations 
in  Buenos  Aires,  the  result  of  which  was  the  commercial  treaty 
signed  on  June  3. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  each  country  grants  the  other  certain 
specified  tariff  concessions,  which  may  be  revised  upon  three  months’ 
notice  by  either  party  at  the  end  of  one  year.  It  is  also  agreed  to 
maintain  in  both  countries  the  present  ratio  between  paper  money 
and  gold;  to  reestablish  railway  communications,  shoidd  they  be 
stopped;  to  promote  the  construction  of  transandine  railways  by  way 
of  Socompa  and  I.,oquimay ;  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  merchandise 
in  transit  between  tbe  two  countries;  to  arrange  a  plan  of  sanitary 
inspection  for  plants  and  animals;  to  declare  smuggling  an  “inter¬ 
national  crime”;  to  establish  international  drawback  certificates;  to 
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sijjn  a  convention  on  customs  rcfrulations  and  the  international  trans¬ 
portation  of  passeiifrers,  bagpige,  and  freight ;  and  to  grant  reciprocity 
in  consular  exemptions,  immunity,  and  privileges.  The  treaty  is  to 
he  effective  for  three  years,  subject  to  renewal  for  successive  periods 
of  three  years;  it  is  also  subject  to  ratification  by  the  congresses  of  the 
respective  countries.  Ratifications  will  he  e.xchanged  in  Santiago. 


NECROLOGY 

Ilipolito  Ingoyei). — On  duly  3,  1933,  Hipdlito  Irigoyen,  former 
President  of  Akc.entina,  died  in  Buenos  Aires  a  few  days  before  his 
eighty-first  birthday.  The  first  president  elected  under  the  reformed 
electoral  law,  which  provided  secret,  obligatory,  and  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  Doctor  Irigoyen  was  adso  the  first  member  of  the  Radical  Party 
t<»  hold  that  office.  His  first  administration  (1910-1922)  was  marked 
by  his  strongly  nationalistic  views  and  his  disregard  of  popular 
opinion;  his  sincerity  and  integrity  more  than  counterbalanced 
unfavorable  criticism.  Although  a  man  of  means,  his  personal  life 
was  one  of  Spartan  simplicity;  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  caused 
no  change  in  his  habits.  He  refused  to  live  in  the  presidential  palace, 
arul  continued  his  practice  of  giving  to  charity  his  income  from  the 
(lovernment.  He  began  his  second  term  of  office  (in  1928,  for  the 
C\»nstitution  of  Argentina  forbids  a  president  to  succeed  himself) 
amid  great  popular  acclaim,  but  his  autocratic  handling  of  govern¬ 
ment  problems  led  to  such  widespread  dissatisfaction  that  he  was 
deposed  on  September  5,  1930.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been 
reinstated  in  public  esteem,  and  his  passing  was  universally  mourned 
by  his  countrA’inen. 

Jiiliario  Moreira. — The  brilliant  Brazilian  scientist  Juliano 
Moreira  died  on  May  3,  1933.  For  nearly  40  years  he  had  practiced 
medicine,  specializing  in  psychiatry;  from  1903  to  1930  he  was  director 
of  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Doctor  Moreira  was  a 
member  of  learned  societies  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
I’nited  States,  and  had  represented  his  country  at  many  medical 
congresses  in  Europe.  He  was  a  founder  not  only  of  the  Society  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  and  of  the  Society  of  Legal  Medicine  of  Bahia, 
hut  also  of  the  Brazilian  Archives  of  Psychiatry,  Neurology,  and 
L(*gal  Medicine  and  of  the  Brazilian  Archives  of  Medicine.  In 
recent  years  he  had  traveled  in  the  I’nited  States  and  in  Japan,  and 
in  both  countries  he  was  honored  by  scientific  societies. 


